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correlation was also found between grade point average and writing 
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transcripts of interviews with seven students, and writing samples of 
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As institutions of higher education come under increasing 
pressure to demonstrate in behavioral terms v/hat students are 
learning, a number of models have been advanced claiming to 
measure student progress through the curriculum. For many, 
testing seems the obvious solution for determining how much 
students have learned. A frequently used standardized exam, 
the ACT COMP test of general education skills, is widely used 
at some institutions such as the University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville where it has become the cornerstone for evaluation 
and reform of general education. Other standardized tests 
such as the GRE of the Educational Testing Service have long 
been used to measure the educational outcomes from one 
institution against those of others. 

Most who endorse such standardized exams are willing to admit 
that they are incomplete, that they measure lower order 
skills such as recall and memorization, and that they give no 
indication of future performance in a field to which students 
are aspiring. Used alone these tests are insufficient for 
determining the viability of educational programs. Even more 
questionable is the widespread practice, endorsed by ACT 
itself, of comparing the results from one institution with 
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another^ implying that soine institutions, functioning like GM 
automotive assembly plants, are better equipped to offer more 
"added-on" features, presumably at less cost and at a greater 
velocity of production. The entire educational community 
ought to be concerned that state legislators might base 
funding on such formulas, ignoring distinctive differences in 
student population, racial mix, and institutional mission. 

Dissatisfied with the ACT alone for course exemption and 
placement, faculty in the Department of Language and 
Literature at Ferris State University began an assessment 
program five years ago in an attempt to establish an accurate 
picture of the writing of Ferris students. From this initial 
effort, which was assisted with educational consultants and 
measurement specialists such as Dr. Robert Christopher from 
the New Jersey State Assessment Project and Dr. Fred Swartz 
from our own Office of Testinr faculty wished to go beyond 
an examination of course and program outcomes to look at 
writing throughout the undergraduate experience. Aware of 
previous studies, such as Kitzhaber's, trat claimed little or 
no growth in writing throughout the undergraduate experience, 
a faculty team undertook the large task of assessing 
graduating seniors and all incoming freshmen in the fall of 
1985. A follow-up study eight months later provided data on 
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in writing sample production among a large group of freshmen 
who successfully reached the third part of the required 
freshman sequence. 

Our review of the research indicated that writing samples 
themselves reveal little more than an ability to produce a 
rough draft in an hour* Their advantages, in offering the 
possibility of obtaining highly valid and replicable 
measurements administered in tightly controlled, even 
clinical environments, are outweighed by their 
disadvantages, particularly in their inability to measure more 
than quickly produced rough drafts. Furthermore, an 
assessment based on writing samples alone does little to 
interpret the success of a process-oriented curriculum. 
Though samples might portray one part of a composite 
portrait, we preferred to develop a multiple measures 
assessment of writing progress. In chapter two, we outline 
the features of the last phase of our project involving 
interviews, transcript evaluation, and student self- 
assessment. Assisted by Lester Faigley's work at the 
University of Texas, we undertook a comprehensive view of 
writing development throughout the undergraduate years for a 
selected group of graduating seniors. 
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Throughout our studies we recognized that a comprehensive 
assessment throughout the curriculum is preferable to any 
single measure. In concluding our study, we were left with 
the realization that students at Ferris, particularly those 
who persist through graduation, truly are unique. No 
strangers to adversity, our senior subjects offered us 
incentive to carry through on our original intent, to offer a 
composite portrait of student writing throughout the 
undergraduate curriculum. We are indebted to them and to the 
many faculty in the Department of Languages and Literature 
who participated in various phases of this project . 

We also wish to extend our thanks to those in the 
administration who encouraged us by offering financial 
support in the form of grants and released time from 
instructional responsibilities. These individuals include 
Drs. Gary Nash, Vice President for Academic Affairs, Don 
Priebe, former Vice President for Academic Affairs, Keith 
Montgomery, former Dean of Arts and Sciences, and Sue 
Hammersmith, Dean of Arts and Sciences. We also appreciate 
the assistance given by the Timme Foundation of Ferris State 
University which provided funds for the final stage of this 
project. 
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Chapter 1 . The Institutional Culture 
for Writing Instruction 

Since its origin in 1884, Ferris Institute and later Ferris 
State University has stressed the importance of the basic 
skills, particularly reading, writing, and mathematics for 
all students. As an institution originally established by 
Woodbridge Ferris to retrain immigrant lumberjacks and others 
who would not be admitted into the selective colleges and 
institutes springing forth throughout the Midwest, Ferris 's 
Department of English was given the challenge to acculturate 
and to retrain the vast number of workers who were losing 
jobs due to shifting economies brought on by the westward 
movement of the lumber industry. In a 1912 publication. What 
Ssi2Q£LL, the mission of the department was succinctly 
presented: "The English Department is the 'free for all' 
department. The Ferris Institute opens wide its doors for 
the backward, for those who previously have had no 
educational advantages. The foreigner who cannot speak a 
word of English, the man or woman who cannot do the simplest 
'sums' in arithmetic, who cannot write a word in any 
language, is welcome." 
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A 1910-11 issue of the same publication states '-'What the 
business world demands of the young man today is, next to 
character and accuracy, the ability to use clear, simple and 
forcible English." Intuitively, these educational founders 
near the turn of the century felt that language is power, and 
that such learning is linked with moving the semi-literate 
and foreign speaking workers out of the northern woods into 
the rapidly growing centers of industry and commerce in the. 
southern part of Michigan. The English department, which 
then included mathematics and United States history, had a 
dual function: to acculturate T:hese non-traditional, 
misplaced workers into the values and behavioral 
characteristics of the rising commercial and managerial 
classes and to train the semi-literate with the tools to 
enable them to carry on the commerce and manufacturing which 
were setting this region apart from the predominantly 
agricultural regions to the west and south. 

Through the decades, the mission of the institution and the 
role of the department have remained in many ways intact. 
The lumberjacks and the immigrants from Scandinavia and 
Ireland have been replaced by displaced auto workers, single 
parents seeking a place in society, international and semi- 
literate students from impoverished educational environments, 
and students fresh from high school who find greater 
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positions, the Department of Languages and Literature is the 
largest academic department Ferris State and is among the 
top five in terms of student credit hours generated. Over 
4,000 of the 11,700 Ferris State student body is enrolled in 
its courses each of the three academic terms. Compared to 
other state universities in Michigan, Ferris State has a 
tenure-track English faculty close to the size of those at 
Wayne State, Central Michigan, and Eastern Michigan (it 
should be remembered, however, that much of the 
responsibility for frer>hman composition at these other 
institutions is ±n the hands of teaching assistants pursuing 
graduate degrees in English) . with a full year of required 
English for all students and with many upper-level writing 
requirements, its writing program is also one of the largest 
among the 15 state-assisted universities in Michigan. 

Individuals outside the institution, many of whom view Ferris 
State as primarily a technological-professional university, 
express surprise when told of the size and diversity of the 
department's offerings. Within a ten-year period, the 
department has increased its student credit hour production 
by over 40%. This points to an increasing recognition of the 
importance for literacy and for language instruction 
throughout the curriculum, not just at the freshman level. 
The department's faculty have been active in the development 
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of new upper-level writing and language courses integrating 
studies in writing and the humanities with selected 
professional specialties such as the health sciences, 
pharmacy/ and technology. The technical communication 
program, begun in 1986, the department's only baccalaureate 
program at present, has become the focus for faculty interest 
in programs which bridge the professions and the study of 
writing and language. 

Despite the size of the departmental offerings and signs that 
point to a growing need for services, particularly in writing 
instruction, many factors work against Ferris State faculty 
in guaranteeing that graduates will have the necessary 
literacy skills required for post-technological employment. 
Its 1985 mission statement that Ferris will provide a 
"career-oriented education blending technical and liberal 
studies for a balanced education" is an ideal that so far 
eludes those responsible for the academic programming of its 
undergraduates, Frank Rhodes, President of Cornell 
University, , in the foreword to the important report of the 
Professional Preparation Network, Strengthening the Tiea That 
Bind/ stated "In an effort to counteract a perceived 
narrowness in their students, too many institutions have 
simply added more liberal arts courses to already burdensome 
professional education. Rarely have they attempted to 
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integrate liberal and professional education in ways that 
have meaning for all students; rarely have they been able to 
link high standards of scholarship and professional practice 
to critical thinking on the fundamental issues of life." 
This very lack of integration at Ferris results in ever 
increasing course requirements in both the professions and in 
the liberal arts as a way of compensating for deficiencies in 
basic arts and science skills. Our longitudinal assessment 
project asks whether repeated course requirements in writing 
and a pattern of "writing intensive" course selections can 
make an appreciable change in writing, writing processes and 
attitudes. Without a philosophical commitment to the 
integration of liberal studies and careers throughout the 
institution, can required English and writing intensive 
courses alone make up for past deficiencies? 

Much exists within the Ferris institutional culture that 
works against its students in their effort to acquire 
literacy skills necessary for life and future careers. Our 
review of the research indicates that there are problems 
endemic to open admissions institutions such as Ferris State 
University serving a high proportion of at-risk students. 

Richard Richai^dson and a team of colleagues at Arizona State 
University in a study titled Literary and hhe Q pf^n-Arceas 
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College, identified problems with literacy instruction 
inherent to many institutions with open-admission policies. 
Richardson and his colleagues spent several years analyzing 
the literacy skills of students attending a large, public 
two-year institution fictitiously named Oakwood Community 
College. Typical of many open-admission institutions, 
academic standards on this campus were affected by a large 
proportion of students demonstrating weak literacy skills. A 
year-long sequence of required writing courses did not by 
itself remedy the deficiency, since instructors outside of 
writing courses applied coping strategies that depended 
heavily on reducing content to easily gradeable "bits" of 
info-'-mation. "Bitting" was identified as the dominant mode of 
instruction with information transfer receiving much higher 
priority over efforts to solve problems, to apply critical 
thinking strategiec, or to engage in productive collaborative 
learning tasks. 

At Oakwood Community College, the institutional culture 
worked against the development of improved reading and 
writing skills since instructors in all disciplines found 
ways to cope with students weak in the basic skills. 
Students, in turn, placed pressure on faculty to alter the 
ways courses were taught. Consequently, instructors, and even 
thrse among the most highly regaxded, discovered coping 
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mechanisms. Conceptually difficult materials were reduced to 
discreet units or bits of information that could be mastered 
at lower cognitive levels. Critical reading and the 
production of written work were de-emphasized in favor of: 1) 
organized lectures, 2) clear note-taking, 3) cogent study 
guides, 4) testing for only what was covered in class, and 5) 
restricting in-class and out-of class writing only to those 
bits of information contained on tests. Frustrated with 
students' inability in the basic skills and faced with ever 
larger class sizes, instructors tended to rely on multiple- 
choice, machine-graded exams requiring memorization and 
uncritical right-wrong distinctions. 

Faculty at Ferris express the same frustrations with 
students' performance in the basic skills, and in many ways 
have coped with these problems by using strategies similar to 
those practiced at Oakwood. Students randomly report that 
after the freshman writing sequence they do not have to write 
until their senior year in senior seminars or for final 
projects in their major field. For the majority of our 
graduates writing is something done in English courses. For 
many faculty on campus, literacy instruction is not their 
business . 
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If writing and reading are not the vehicles by which learning 
occurs, then the concerns about bitting become very real. 
The model for learning then becomes one of the passive 
learner who opens his/her mind to knowledge as contained in 
instructional lectures, all carefully organized, clearly 
presented with reinforcement through study guides and work 
books followed by tests to see if the information has been 
transmitted. These same faculty wonder why their senior 
majors cannot write legible letters of application or why 
they fail to cope with writing tasks during internships. If 
problem solving, heuristics, perception, and collaborative 
learning do not take place in an educational environment, 
then bitting, which depends primarily on an uncritical 
mastering of ordered bits of sometimes-related information, 
will subsume the curriculum and the teaching strategies of 
its faculty. 

What this means for the classroom instructor is a leveling 
down of expectations. As students have learned to survive, 
so have the faculty who regularly teach this population. 
Student attention spans drift, requiring fast-paced, multiple 
activities during the 50 minute period. Directions are 
repeated in different formats/ assignments are either written 
on dittos and/or copied onto classroom boards. Experienced 
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instructors know that essential information given orally is 
often lost or misinterpreted. 

Many developmental students at Ferris fail to demonstrate 
the ability to paraphrase, to synthesize, to abstract, to 
compare, to infer major conclusions from written texts; some 
achieve limited success in structuring personal experience; 
others successfully produce something like the much realigned 
five-paragraph freshman theme, thereby allowing them to 
"graduate" from sections of the 0-level English courses. 
Whether they will be able to cope with different and 
sometimes difficult college writing tasks remains to be seen. 
The ability to read and to interpret abstract information 
from written texts is a key indicator of collegiate success. 
Forty percent of Ferris students do not complete the writing 
sequence, a percentage that changes little year to year. 

Of greater concern than the attrition problem is the tendency 
to level down the curriculum to create an environment for 
minimal expectations, often competency based, particularly in 
those disciplines requiring advanced computational and verbal 
skills. One observable characteristic about Ferris faculty 
is that they are known for their commitmeni: to teaching and 
to assisting students prepare for on-the--job tasks. The very 
success of the faculty in meeting their instructional 
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responsibilities may work very well for students who have 
average to marginal academic backgrounds; the academically 
inclined may successfully "drift" to graduation, limiting 
their horizons to entry-level competencies and expectations. 

Writing instructors whose major instructional 
responsibilities are with the developmental population Ferris 
serves must cope with students' indifferent and negative 
attitudes towards themselves and the freshman writing 
experience. Ferris, like most state-supported campuses, 
offers some form of remedial, compensatory education. Even 
Berk<=^ley claims large programs for ill-prepared students. 
Because of the very low cut-offs for placement, 
developmental classes at Ferris offer proportionately greater 
frustrations and challenges. With an average ACT of 16-17, 
more than 40% of Ferris freshmen or 1300 students would be 
placed in developmental programs at most colleges and 
universities nationwide. At present the School of Arts and 
Sciences, through its Collegiate Skills Program (CSP) serves 
a few more than 200 high risk students with an intensive 
program stressing survival skills and basic coursework in 
reading and writing. The Languages and Literature Department 
offers a pre-college course for students with low grade point 
averages and low ACT scores. Even with the CSP program in 
place and with the 0-level courses, only 500 to 600 students 
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are served out of a potential population of 1300. 
Considering the scope of this problem and B'erris' relatively 
high attrition rate, the institution only comes part-way in 
fulfilling its mission as an opportunity school. 

Sensing a need to address this issue of leveling down the 
curriculum, a study was undertaken in 1985 to establish an 
accurate picture of the state of writing of Ferris students. 
We learned that the majority of freshmen improve their 
writing abilities from the time they enter English 111 to the 
time they leave English 113. We learned that there is little 
difference in the ability levels between freshmen exiting 
English 113 and seniors exiting the institution. The 
assessment procedure conducted in 1985 raised many questions 
which needed further investigation. One question raised by 
this initial investigation was what effect upper division 
writing courses might have on writing ability. We wished to 
observe patterns of change and growth in the writing process 
during the undergraduate experience, including a survey jof 
the attitudes, the knowledge, and the writing performance of: 
a selected group of graduating seniors who took part in our 
freshman study. The current investigation attempts to 
address these questions. 
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Chapter 2 . Research Design 



The current study is an outgrowth of the large-scale 
assessment project which was undertaken in 1985-86 for the 
purpose of assessing the writing abilities of students across 
the Ferris campus. Every entering freshman in 1985 was asked 
to produc a writing sample prior to any instruction at 
Ferris. Another sample was taken in the spring term to all 
freshmen enrolled in the final course of the sequence (ENG 
111- 112- 113) . These samples were used to provide one index 
of the writing for freshmen. 

The 1985 study provided us with a partial picture of the 
writing skills of the freshmen as they proceeded through the 
freshman writing sequence. There were many questions raised 
from the first study which could not be adequately answered: 
Do upper division writing courses affect writing ability? Do 
writing-int :nsive non-^English courses affect writing ability? 
Have the freshmen who were tested in 1985 improved their 
writing ability after leaving the freshman program? In order 
to answer these questions and to again address the general 
question of the writing abilities of Ferris students, we 
undertook a multiple measured inventory of the writing of 
these students who were approaching graduation. We wished to 
examine these students' four-year academic records to see if 
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there was any correlation between their freshman writing 
performance and their academic; progress over time. 

The design of the current study has two parts. The first 
phase of the research involved a statistical analysis of the 
student records of all the 198 9 graduates who took part in 
the 1985 study. From this phase of the investigation we 
established a picture of the group as a whole. 

PHASE Z 

We col3ected all the available academic data on the 1985 
writing study participants: school^ major, ACT scores, 
grades in writing courses, and overall G.^A. Dr. Manfred 
Swartz of the Ferris Testing Office examined the data to see 
if there was any correlation between and among the following 
varicibles: attrition, school, major, ACT composite, ACT 
English, GPA, grades in ENG 111, ENG 112, ENG 113, ENG 211, 
ENG 311, ENG 321, ENG 323, age and sex. 

Academic Retention: The first variable considered was 
attrition. We wondered if students who performed poorly on 
the writing sample had a higher attrition rate than students 
who performed well on the writing sample. To our surprise, 
there was no correlation with performance on the writing 
sample and with retention at the university. This was 
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supported by other studies by the Office of Testing which 
also found no correlation between writing ability and 
attrition. 



Aga: The next variable tested was age. No significant 
correlation was shown between age and writing ability as 
demonstrated by the 1985 writing samples; however, there was 
significance between age and grades in English 112, 113, 211 
and 321. The older students, those born prior to 1964, had 
an average grade of B in English 112; whereas the younger 
students, those born in 1966 and after, had an average grade 
of C. The same general pattern held true for the other 
writing classes. Also significant correlation was shown 
between age level and ACT in English. In this case, however, 
the younger group out-performed the older group by 2.3 
points . 

This information points to the importance of motivation and 
maturation. The non-traditional students (23 or up) do not 
show greater ability in terms ot the entry level writing 
sample, yet they out-perform their younger peers in the 
writing classes. Their ACT scores are presumably lower 
because they are old scores, taken when these non-traditional 
students were in high school. In short, as high school 
students, these non-traditional students were much the same 
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in terms of ability as the traditional 18-year-olds first 
entering Ferris. It appears that non-traditionals ' 
motivation quickly makes up for the initial rustiness caused 
by absence from educational settings. 

Sex: Sex was also a significant variable. Females 
outperformed the males in all categories such as grades, ACT 
composites, English scores, and writing sample scores. Due 
to the nature of Ferris' academic programming, this makes 
sense, Ferris males tend to choose programs that do not 
place a high demand on verbal and computational skills. 
Females on the other hand, elect programs such as office 
administration, court reporting, and allied health which 
place a greater emphasis on communication-related skills, 
Ferris males out -performed females only on the ACT composite 
(17,2 vs, 16,2) , 

GPA: Grade point average also proved to be a significant 
correlation. There were significant correlations between GPA 
and the writing sample scores, between GPA and grades in 111, 
112, 113, 321, and between GPA and ACT composite and English 
scores. Perhaps the most interesting point to come from the 
study is that the grades a student receives in English 112 
and 113 tend to mirror the overall grade point average at 
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graduation three or more years later. Independent studies by 
the FSU Testing Office confirm this finding. 

The fact that writing ability correlates highly with four- 
year GPA indicates that writing ability represents more than 
a knowledge of conventions of correctness in writing; more 
precisely, it represents a student's accumulation of 
experience and cognitive ability, an important predictor of 
overall academic success. 

The correlations among the GPA, the ACT, and the writing 
Scmple scores indicate that the academic achievement of 
Ferris students is consistent with known predictors. 
Students who score below 15 on the ACT are considered at 
academic risk at most institutions. Consistent with that, we 
find that at Ferris, students who score below 15 on the ACT 
exhibit weak writing skills — presumably putting them at 
academic risk — and they have low GPAs; in the case of the 
participants in our study, those with ACT3 below 15 had 3- 
year GPAs in the D-range. These students' scores in English 
classes decreased as the sequence progressed, as the 
rhetorical demands of the writing classes increased in 
difficulty. The majority of Ferris students score below the 
average on the ACT in terms of state admission rates. The 
average ACT score of entering freshmen statewide in 1985 was 
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18.9 while the Ferris average was 16.5. The scores of the 
freshmen students from the 1985 study who were still enrolled 
at Ferris in 1988, a subgroup of that 1985 total class, were 
very close to the average score of all students admitted to 
college (16.5), the females scoring a 16.2 and the males a 
17.2. These scores indicate that the majority of our 
students score below the average college freshman at other 
Michigan institutions and furthermore, our average entering 
freshman scores only marginally higher than the academically 
at-r;.sk students nationwide. It is little wonder, then, that 
we find the majority of our students graduating with 4~year 
CPAs in the C-range. 



<>hase I : Correlations 

Writing ACT Grades (4=A, 3=B, 2=C, 1=D) 

SQ'^P^e* — Eng. Comp. ill 11? 1 13 211 311 

AGE: 

Non-Traditional 18.9 3.2 3.1 65 
Traditional 16. i 7.1 Vi 

SEX: 

Male 8.2 15.3 17.2 2.6 2.5 2.6 

Esmalfi a..2 16.6 16.2 ? 7 ? 1 

GPA: 

B 9.1 18.1 19.0 3.2 3.1 3.26 3.5 

C 8.5 15.6 16.3 2.6 2.5 2.64 3.1 

D 1^ ^ <.2 14.9 2.9 ?.n 1 .Q4 3.2 

*Based upon a 15-point .tie 



PHASE II 

This phase of the study was a case study involving three 
interviews and writing. We encouraged subjects to 



participate in our study by offering independent study cred 
for English. At the initial meeting, the interviewer 
explained the purpose of the study and the commitment 
involved and set up the time for the first interview. All 
interviews were taped for further analysis. 

At the first interview the student was given a copy of his 
her 1985 writing sample. The interviewer asked the student 
to respond to the essay critically, asking for an initial 
impression of its quality. The interviewer then asked the 
student to comment about changes the student would make to 
the essay if asked to rewrite it and about how the student 
would approach the revision process. The interviewer then 
proceeded to ask the student how he/she might approach a 
similar waiting prompt now, three to four years after the 
first sample was written. The purpose of this initial 
interview was to get a sense of Lhe changes that have 
occurred since the freshmen year. Would the student 
recognize the writing? Would the student feel that he or si 
had improved since the time the writing sample was written? 
Each student was asked the same set of questions (see 
appendix) and each interview was taped and transcribed (see 
appendix) . 



The second interview involved a portfolio assessment of the 
student's writing of the past three years. The interviewer 
examined the portfolio ai. xng the student to describe the 
writing projects, what classes they were for, how they were 
assigned, what part the writing had in the course, etc. Also 
at this time the interviewer asked a set of questions about 
the student's writing experiences during the freshman 
sequence and beyond (see appendix) , The purpose of this 
interview was to assess the amount of writing being done 
across campus and the amount of instruction in writing being 
offered in these courses. Also from the interviews, we 
wished to gain insight to the student's feelings as a writer 
and to assess the knowledge these senior writers had of their 
own writing processes. 

The third interview involved several components. At this 
point the participants were asked to write an essay for which 
we collected all prewriting and drafts from inception to 
completion. We were interested in assessing the revision 
strategies employed by the students, both on their own and 
after instruction. The prompt "What is the purpose of a 
college education?" was chosen for its accessibility to all 
participants and also its usefulness in giving us insight to 
the participants' views of college education. 
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The student wrote the first draft under supervised 
conditions. Following this first session, the draft was 
photocopied and the student was asked to complete a process 
questionnaire. The student was then given a week to complete 
a draft to his or her satisfaction. At that time, the 
student was asked to meet with a tutor at the Writing Center 
in order to get feedback and suggestions for further 
revision. (The Writing Center tutors made photocopies of the 
drafts prior to the session.) After the Writing Center 
session, the student was given another week to make any 
additional revisions. At the end of that time period, the 
student submitted the final draft. 

The purpose of this component was two-fold. First of all. We 
hoped to gain insight to the student's perceptions of 
education and the educational experience through the content 
of the essays. We also wished to see how well the students 
write as seniors, and even more specifically, how well they 
revise . 

One of the characteristics which separates adult writers 
from novice w^-iters is the level on which they revise their 
writing (Sommers, Witte and Faigley, Bridwell) . We hoped to 
analyze the three versions of the essays written by the 
students (1) rough draft (2) revision without instruction. 
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and (3) revision following instruction, in order to see how 
much revision actually took place and on what level they 
revised. 

Often times the terms, revise^ rewrite and edit are used 
interchangeably. We distinguished among these terms in the 
following way. Revision is the term that encompasses all the 
other activities and refers to any alteration that takes 
place during the process of writing. Alteration of this 
nature are not exclusively bound to the changes in the 
printed text, but may also include the "re-visioning" or "re- 
seeing" of the te,\t. Therefore, revision refers to changes 
and alterations which take place either in the writer's mind 
or on the paper ^ changes which occur from the moment 
invention begins to the moment the piece is finished. 
Rewriting, on the other hand, refers to changes made in 
written matter. Therefore, unlike revision, which can 
involve the reshaping of thoughts, rewriting cannot take 
place without the presence of a written text and can be 
documented by changes visible in the printed text. 
Rewriting, then, deals exclusively with changes made with 
regard to the written text; revision includes rewriting but 
also extends to changes which may be made in the process of 
thinking through material to be written. Editing will be 
used to refer to a specific type of rewriting: changes that 
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are made in surface detail (sentence structure, word choice, 
stylistic details, elements of formal correctness) . Editing, 
therefore, involves no reshaping of the text as is the case 
with revision rewriting; instead, editing includes the 
altering of surface format and grammatical correctness. 
Rewriting includes editing but may extend to changes which go 
beyond alterations of format. 

Revision, then, is a way of knowing. Through the process of 
change and alteration, decision-making and critical 
judgement, the writer comes to know what it is that she/he 
has to say; thus revision is seen as an epistemological 
process. For this reason we chose to examine the revision 
strategies of the participants for their revision abilities. 
Furthermore, by studying the revising behaviors of writers, 
researchers have been able to determine the general ability 
of the writer as a whole and to distinguish between expert 
and novice writers. 

The research of the past two decades has shown that the more 
experienced the writer, the more important a role revision 
plays in the writer's composing process (Sonnmers) . 
Inexperienced writers often do not understand revision, only 
editing. In 1977, working under the assumption that 
rewriting skills are the essence of all good writing, the 



Education Commission of the United States investigated the 
rewriting skills of student writers across the country. From 
this study of the skill of student writers at three age 
levels, it was concluded that, for most students, to rewrite 
means to change wording. Among those surveyed, most students 
rewrote by either (1) changing wording, (2) adding 
information, or (3) making changes in mechanics and usage. 
What is most noticeable here is the deficiency in the 
students' abilities to make changes in the overall 
organization of the piece of writing and their lack of 
attention to rewriting at a level above the sentence. 

Other independent studies have corroborated these findings. 
Bridwell,in 1980, reported that patterns in rewriting 
strategies exist and that these patterns are associated with 
writing quality. In other words, those students who rewrote 
at the sentence level wrote overall better quality essays j 
than those who rewrote only at the phrase level. Sommers ' 
study comparing the rewriting strategies of inexperienced 
writers with experienced writers found that the major 
differer'ce between the two groups lay in the difference 
between their understanding of what rewriting entails. Like 
the students surveyed in the Education Commissions study, and 
those examined by Bridwell, these students conceived 
rewriting as a process of finding the form of an argument. 
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These writers also expressed concern for the reader^ claiming 
to re-examine their drafts with the eye of a critical reader 
who was a "refraction of the self." Sommers concluded that 
the major difference in rewriting skills between 
inexperienced writers and experienced writers lay in the 
individual writer's understanding of the rewriting process. 

In 1981, Faigley and Witte reported on a similar study in 
which they analyzed the revision of inexperienced student 
writers. We have drawn heavily from their study because 
theirs is one of the very few examinations of the revision 
process as we defined it. In their research they developed a 
taxonomy for analyzing revision, in other words, for 
quantifying meaning changes as well as syntactic alterations. 
Their taxonomy is based on the assumption that some 
alterations in a text affect the meaning while others do not. 
They distinguish between surface changes and text-based 
changes. Within the category of Surface Changes, they 
distinguish between formal changes (what will we refer to as 
surface editing) and meaning preserving changes (changes in 
phrasing which do not alter the meaning of the original) . 
Within the category of Meaning Changes, they distinguish 
between what they label "Microst ructure Changes" (a meaning 
change that would not affect the summary of a text) and 
"Macrostructure Changes" (changes which alter the summary of 
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a text, in other words, representing a change in thought or 
direction of ideas) . 

The results of their study were interesting. The 
inexperienced writer, as expected, edited, focussing almost 
exclusively on surface changes. Advanced writers revised 
more frequently than inexperienced writers, but continued to 
make most changes in the category of surface changes. The 
advanced writers did revise at the macrostructure, though, 
similar to the results of the expert adults. 

From these studies and others, one generalization is 
apparent: beginning writers do not share with experienced 
writers the same understanding of the rewriting process and 
subsequently they do not share the same rewriting behaviors. 
Inexperienced writers have a limited option of revision and 
rewriting, a notion which leads them to conceive of revision 
as equivalent to editing. They do not understand revision as 
a discovery process. The work of research in the area of 
revision suggests that revision is a cognitive activity, very 
much akin to problem solving. When a writer pauses and 
rescans a text, certain cognitive functions are at work, the 
main function suggested being that of "resolving dissonance." 
The dissonance that requires resolution is that of the 
difference between the existing text which the writer is 
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rescanning and the ideal text which is the writer's goal. In 
resolving dissonance the writer acts as a problem solver. 

In order to assess the participants' revision strategies, we 
obtained rhree drafts of each participant's writing, an 
initial draft, a draft prior to tutorial instruction, and a 
draft following instruction. Each draft was then analyzed 
using the taxonomy developed by Witte and Faigley. From 
these analyses we hoped to make some assertions regarding the 
type of revisions the writers made and thus infer their 
relative "expertise" as advanced or adult writers. 
Additionally, we hoped to make assessments of their overall 
writing ability. 



Chapter 3: The Case Studies 



The case studies following are based on the evaluation of 
undergraduate transcripts, interviews, writing samples, 
portfolios, and self-reporting questionnaires administered to 
a select group of graduating seniors at Ferris State 
University during the 1989 - 1990 academic year. See 
appendices for transcriptions of interviews, freshman pre- 
and post-writing samples, and for senior samples based on A 
prompt on the purposes of higher education. 



Cheryl is an African-American female senior majoring in 
social work. Her home town, which she chose to write about 
in her freshman writing sample, is the most economically 
devastated and perhaps most clearly racially segregated in 
Michigan. According to Cheryl, the high school she attended 
did not prepare her for college-level work, particularly in 
writing^for "all high school grades were based on grammar." 
Arriving with an ACT score of 5 in English and a 
comprehensive score of 7, she would have placed among the top 
of the very high risk students Ferris admits every year. 
After three years at Ferris, she has acquired a 2.56 grade 
point average, having taken 136 quarter hours of course 
credit. She received B averages in both English and her 
program courses in social work. Even though she shows a 
pattern of frequent wit"^ irawals from a variety courses, we 
expect that at this point in her academic career, she should 
graduate on time and be on the job market this year. 

When asked to react to the writing sample written three years 
ago as a freshman, Cheryl assures the interviewer that I 
"didn't know what I was doing at the time. I've improved 
now." When asked to further explain her reaction, she speaks 
of "slang" and "words. . .that I shouldn't have used." Yet, 
for Cheryl, because the topic involved her home town, the 
problem addressed was real and of considerable importance to 



her, "most my concern is with ray hometown, problems that go 
around." The readers of her paper and the transcript of her 
interview could not detect the nature of the problem she did 
choose, that of students "hanging around liquor stores" and 
not going to school. Despite repeated questions meant to 
clarify the nature of the problem, which we surmised to be 
one of several affecting teenage life in Benton Harbor, she 
did not make a clear statement of her central thesis. 

There appears to be a sharp break between her life prior to 
enrolling at Ferris and her new sense of identity since 
becoming a college student. Her repeated protestations that 
"I don't like the language I ^^sed" reveals an embarrassment 
with the dialect that was natural for her to use before 
registering for the English sequence. We sense that this 
embarrassment carries over to the content so that she 
suppresses the problems she claims to know very well in her 
hometown by dancing around the central issues of racism and 
poverty. Dr. Sandra Balkema, her English 321 instructor, 
corroborated our impression that Cheryl often will choose a 
topic that is racial in nature, but when asked to define or 
to come to terms with it, she will skirt the issue, perhaps 
out of politeness and/or fear of retaliation. 

During her interview, Cheryl spoke of the difficulty she had 
in writing a paper that was prompted by the decision to 
consolidate services of two hospitals, one in the largely 
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black-populated city of Benton Harbor, and the other in the 
white-populated St. Joseph. She could not clearly define the 
problem Cciused by the consolidation which apparently affected 
the African-American community adversely, 

Cheryl identifies organization as still her greatest weakness 
as a writer. She speaks positively about her writing 
experiences at Ferris and speaks openly about the 
friendliness of her 321 instructor, the help given her from 
ENG 113 on by the Writing Center, and the positive attitude 
she developed toward herself when asked, "What was most 
important about what was learned in 111, 112, and 113?" When 
asked about the importance of writing outside of English 
classes, she responds "You need to go through life. You just 
don't stop with English courses," A7+-hough she does not feel 
confident in going forward with a paper on her own "until I 
talk with the teacher," she expresses an optimism toward her 
own ability to write in a work-related context. Given her 
background and her knowledge about her own lack of 
preparedness for college, Cheryl's statement that "English 
111 was just a start for me" takes on considerable 
significance. 
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CLAIRE 



If it were not for Ferris' liberal admission policy, Claire 
would not have been able to attend any of Michigan's four- 
year institutions. With ACT scores all in the single digits 
and with a high school grade point average of 2.5, she would 
have been placed in remedial courses or intense skill 
development program, at any institution with such programs in 
place. In the fall of 1985 no such program was available at 
Ferris nor is there one in place now that would assist a 
stude..: suet as Claire who transfers in or who enters with a 
high school grade point average abovo a 2.0. The progress of 
her math-related studies suggest part of her all but sel-^ 
defeating deprecation revealed during her interviews. 
Withdrawal from her basic algebra course the first term, she 
failed the course the second term, to receive only a D- her 
third time a year later. After withdrawing from the 
following course in the sequence (MTH 121: Intermediate 
Algebra) she registered for a business math course only to 
fail that at the end of her second year. Finally, in the 
winter of her junior year, she was successful in achieving a 
C in what our math faculty call 11th grade algebra. 

Claire's progress through required English, though on the 
surface seems somewhat more successful, is for a number of 
reasons more disheartening. Coming from her senior year in 
high school where "we did granunar and granunar and grammar, " 
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in English 111 "I didn't know half of the things about what 
my instructor was talking about." In responding to the 
question, "How did 111, 112, 113 make you fee . about yourself 
as a writer?" Claire responds, "Oh, 111 made me feel crummy. 
It really did; it made me feel bad because I didn't know 
anything." This feeling apparently was reinforced in her 112 
class where grammar and vocabulary again figured prominently 
in the instructor's design for the course. 

In speaking of the lack of knowledge about sentence 
structure, Claire's memory of the terror she felt in that 
instructor's classroom caused her logic and language to break 
down. When asked to clarify the difference she perceives 
between high school and college English, she responds: 

C: Inside my twelfth grade year of high school we did 
grammar and grammar and grammar. Well, I did write a 
term paper once. And I got a real good grade on it, as 
I recall. But, it's different here than it is in there 
because I do^'t think they looked at certain things as 
all that prevalent as we do here. 

I: Like anything in particular? Something you could put 
your finger on? 

C* Yes, something like, I wanna call them appositions 

or something. 

I: Prepositions? 

C: No, oh shoot, I'm sorry, , . 
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I: Appositives? 

C: Yeah. I mean there's so many things there, you 
know, like you said, appositives? 
I: Or apostrophe? 
t C: What is it called? Appositives. I don't know, my 

instructor, she a.^ xys said it had something to do with 
an ape or monkey or something. Um. I think it's an 
apposition where you put a comma before and after, you 
know, a clause that didn't really belong there. 
1^ Preposition, I don't know, parenthetical. 



Even with all of the reinforcement in grammar skills, Claire 
understands well what the research has been telling us for 
decades, that the study of grammar, separate from writing, 
does nothing to prepare students for future writing tasks. 



When asked if her experience in the freshman writing sequence 
prepared her for her other college writing experiences she 
responded, "Yeah. But then, I can tell you right now inside 
my shorthand class, it didn't. All that preparation I had, I 
see that it didn't reflect inside that shorthand class at 
all. Because I flunked it the first time and I took it again 
last quarter and I think I got a C, yeah, so it wasn't that 
good . " 

Nowhere during her interview is there recognition that 
writing is other than a knowledge concerning rules and forms 



that so far has eluded our student. Her transcript and her 
recorded commentary on her writing experience reveal a 
pattern of meeting defeat in environments that only tend to 
reconfirm this student's negative self-esteem. Her 
persistence and refusal to give up after repeated failure and 
confusion will allow her to accomplish her major goal, the 
attainment of a college degree. Unfortunately, her choice of 
life's work, administrative services, will place her in an 
office where she most likely will daily confront those 
conventions and rules that she has not mastered up to this 
time and that have caused her so much pain and self-doubt. 

Would a coordinated, integrated basic skills program have 
made a difference? Possibly. However, since personality and 
self image so profoxmdly influence writing, any threshold or 
remedial program would have to address far more than what is 
normally taught as the basic skills. Students from 
disadvantaged backgrounds have limitations brought on by 
societal pressures and occasionally racial attitudes that 
mitigate against improvement based on classroom instruction 
alone. Given the complexity of such problems, formulaic 
models for basic skill instruction will have little long-term 
significance . 
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MIKE 



Mike is a graduating senior in criminal justice with a 
cumulative grade point average of 3.94. He was chosen as a 
subject for our study because of the improvement revealed by 
his writing samples and because his standardized ACT scores 
would qualify him for remedial programs in reading and 
writing at most American colleges and universities. We were 
curious about the reasons he had to offer concerning his 
academic success and by the cognitive and metacognitive 
processes that enabled him to so consistently achieve with 
high performance in all of his writing-intensive course work. 

His interview revealed highly sophisticated metacognitive 
understanding of his own writing processes^ a keen analytical 
approach to problem solving and composing, and a highly 
confident sense of his own capabilities as a learner and as a 
future law enforcement official. We were flattered by the 
generous praise of his freshman instructors and the Writing 
Center, "I learned more in thirty weeks of school than I did 
twelve years in school . " 

I: How did English 111 and 112 and 113 make you feel 
about yourself as a writer? 

M: A lot more confident. I didn't feel that everybody 
was critiquing my writing. Like when I was in high 
school, you know, I was worried if there v/as a comma 



here or comma there and then I realized that a lot of 
people don't know where commas go. 

In response to the question, "What maker a good paper?" Mike 
stated "content and relating to your audience" demonstrating 
an awareness of the rhetorical role of written communication. 
In developing his papers, Mike would talk to his instructor, 
go to Che Writing Lab on occasion for help and "I'd have 
three or four people read my papers and give me feedback." 

In speaking of his composing process^ Mike revealed the best 
command of any of our subjects. He spoke of his strengths as 
"persistence in writing" and his ability to "lay it out" or 
to organize and revise his materials effectively. 

I guess I would trouble-shoot or whatever, you know, get 
some ideas, lay them out in front of myself, list as 
many ideas as I could list and then pick and choose from 
there what I thought would be important and what I 
thought I could get across best. Timed writing for me 
is bad because I write a paper a week ahead of time from 
when it's due, put it down, and write or type it out 
into the computer and then a couple days later i hear 
somebody say a word that I'll say, that's the word I 
wanted in that sentence that'll make it flow a lot 
better. So I go back and change it. Timed writing I 
just feel like I can screw up more. 
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In a rather remarkable analogical response to the 
interviewer's question "What do you think your strengths are 
as a writer," Mike was able to naturally refer to a recent 
skiing experience when he adroitly offered advice on 
naneuvering to a hapless, overweight football player on a ski 
slope . 

I can relate to a person that's not as well educated as 
myself. I can lay it out pretty good, I think I could 
teach other people in a one-on-one situation a lot 
better than other people. For example, we went skiing 
j.ast weekend, and we had a guy, this big guy, a football 
player. The guys tried to teach him how to ski and he 
just couldn't get it and he'd just go down like straight 
and just fly, you know, he's so heavy. But then he was 
getting down ai-d he was going to quit and I'd said well, 
let's go up and do it . I showed him — I went down like 
twenty yards and I showed him that's what you want to do 
and told him exactly hov; to cut back in middle and stuff 
like that and he went down the run real calm. The first 
time he'd made it down without falling. I can lay it 
out for other people. I can see where I made mistakes. 

Because Mike '»made mistakes" in his learning to write, he can 
serve others in "going down the run real calm." Mike's use 
of this analogy metacognitively embodies the entire writer- 
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reader relationship which has in it issues of self- 
awareness, self-esteem, observing and arranging events, 
defining and solving a problem, and evaluating the effect on 
the reader, "The first cime he'd made it down without 
falling," For this student, the rhetorical situation offers 
challenges and opportunities for creative problem solving and 
rich social and interpersonal relations. This intellectual 
process, probably first made conscious in Mike's English 111 
class^ has served him well in life and has worked for him 
throughout his undergraduate education: 

How would you feel if you were told in class that 
you would have to write a paper which in turn would be 
the basis of your grade? 

M: That's what I'm told all the time. It doesn't 
bother me at all. 

Mike completed his requirements for our study by writing a 
paper on the purposes of a college education in which he 
defines the main objective as preparing a person for future 
life experiences, A good college education "challenges a 
person so that he or she will learn to overcome several 
adversities," College offers experiences that reveal 
"problems that must be solved." The student "presented with 
a problem, conquers it" and achieves personal and monetary 
satisfaction. Furthermore, college education "provides a 
person with the knowledge of being able to find information 
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for answers to question." in defining the purpose for a 
college education as essentially rhetorical, Mike could have 
used the analogy he used in his interview, for the purpose of 
a college education appears to be rooted in the same 
metacognitive understanding he uses to approach every writing 
task. From a basis in "adversity" the successful learner 
perceives and arranges the discrete units of experience in 
order to identify and define problems. Through a process 
involving incubation, information gathering over time, 
research and the testing of hypotheses, the problem is 
systematically solved. The psychic and personal rewards follow 
when 'the problem solver sees the effect of his plan. 
Clearly, Mike's academic success derives, in part, from a 
metacognitive awareness of strategies, many of which he 
became conscious of in his ENG 111 class. These strategies 
are rhetorically-based and derive from problem-solving 
strategies similar to those found in Richard Young's et . al.. 
Rhetoric: Discovery and Change (1970) and in the early work 
of Linda Flower, Vincent Ruggiero, and others. We think 
these processes can be so powerful that they become personal 
myths which govern individual behavior and goal setting lor 
some students. In the case of Mike, rhetorically-based 
problem-solving strategies formed a coherent way of 
structuring life's experiences. Unfortunately, for all too 
few students these strategies do not become internalized in 
the intellectual and affective domain. 
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Kim is a 25 year old senior majoring in health systems 
management* We chose to use her as one of our subjects 
because her major has several writing intensive non-English 
courses and she elected to enroll in a number of upper-level 
writing courses such as proposal writing and advanced 
composition. Because of her major, her completion of a 
number of writing courses throughout her four years of 
undergraduate experience, and her success as a student as 
signaled by her grade point average and her improvement as 
demonstrated by writing sample scores, we thought iier an 
ideal subject, someone who could testify to the value of a 
writing across the curriculum program in an undergraduate 
education. 

Kim started her interview #1 in a very guarded manner. When 
asked to react to the writing sample produced during her 
first year at Ferris, she immediately focused on the sentence 
structure, giving the impression that for her correct writing 
occurs at the level of grammatically correct sentences. 
However, as the first interview proceeds, and as she attempts 
to speak of her own writing processes and her progress as a 
writer, we sensed a much greater sophistication and 
complexity in her knowledge and skills. Throughout her 
interview, Kim revealed a tendency to revert to rule-governed 
responses when she is called upon to explain changes that 



have occurred in her writing. In many ways she might be seen 
as the perfect student, remembering "word choice" was the 
appropriate phrase the instructor used when she was "just 
using basic words" and how the instructor helped her when 
they corrected something wrong, "I tried to look at what they 
wrote wrong and tried to improve it for the next paper." 
Even though "those sentence structure sheets always hurt my 
grades" in English 111 and 112, "I think they helped me," 

An analysis of the interviews would reveal a confident, low- 
apprehensive student who values her writing experience at 
Ferris, particularly in the freshman program and through the 
writing center. Her writing in English and non-English 
clat^ses is reinforced by her work with the Army Reserves 
where she sees connections to her study of proposal writing. 
She strongly endorses the practice of peer critiquing, proof 
reading, revision, and attention to audience needs . When 
asked how she would revise the paper she wrote as a freshman, 
she would begin by more fully exploring the problem through 
interviews and research in her home town. 

Kim: Well, if it were really a problem in my town I 
would see how many dogs are really picked up and what 
kind of a problem it really was, what their actual 
plan was. 

I: Where would you get that information? 
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Kim: See, my Mom works at the Sheriff's Department and 
they have Animal Control, 

Despite her protestations a few minutes earlier, that the 
problem with the writing sample existed in the sentences and 
not the ideas, her first step toward a revision would be to 
clarify the problem by gathering information. 

Somewhat to our surprise, Kim has written frequently in 
courses outside of English, particularly in her health 
science courses. Most of the writing has incorporated 
research and apparently she has composed a number of research 
papers in her undergraduate education. She complains that 
"non-English teachers are too easy" and when asked "What kind 
of things should a writer think about when writing," her 
response indicates the orientation of much of her 
undergraduate writing, "to pick something that the 
information is fairly current" and that there is "quite a bit 
of information, not just bits and pieces." 

During a controlled writing session, Kim was asked to respond 
to the question, "Whet .^oes the typical high school graduate 
think college is for?" Her response accurately reflects much 
of what she said in the interview and the highly positive 
attitude and motivation that have allowed her to succeed as a 
student at Ferris State. "First, it teaches independency and 
socialization. Second, it helps a person seek out what they 
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truly want to be. Thirdly, it teaches students how to learn 
and be trained." Clearly, the active agent in the 
educational process for Kim is the student whose motivation 
and resourcefulness overcomes whatever obstacle may stand in 
the way of an education. Kim's problem solving abilities, 
knowledge of metacognitive writing processes, and research 
aptitude have given her the ability to succeed and persist 
through a relatively rigorous undergraduate major. 

With an overall grade point average of 3.4 and with a clear 
progression of improving grades in her five undergraduate 
writing courses (C+ to A-) , the conclusion must be made that 
Kim's motivation and persistence have been the variables that 
have determined her overall success. With an overall ACT 
score of 12, which would place her in the lower 20% of Ferris 
undergraduates upon entry, this pattern of academic success 
and the lack of writing avoidance are notable. It is 
tempting to state that because of repeated writing 
experiences, her overall academic success has been enhanced. 
Her writing experience certainly has improved her problem 
solving ability, her ability to benefit from research, and 
her ability to meaningfully revise to improve written 
communication. She has created patterns of performance that 
will carry over to other intellectual pursuits and may have 
formed life-long habits and patterns of behavior that should 
enhance her performance as an employee and as a citizen. 
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In conclusion, Kim is the type of student Ferris serves ably 
— the resourceful, positive individual who truly believes 
she has an active role in her own education and who actively 
seeks out challenging educational experiences. With test 
scores that would exclude her from more selective 
institutions, she has learned to systematically do the 
research and the problem solving necessary to benefit from an 
undergraduate education. Her level of metacognit ion 
concerning her writing and learning is truly impressive. 
Perhaps because of her relatively low performance in reading 
and writing on the ACT, the skills she has gained and 
demonstrated have not come without considerable effort and 
planning. Unfortunately,, her pattern of success eludes all 
too many Ferris freshmen. 



J^HE 



Jane is a senior majoring in technical communications. Her 
background in technical ilKstration, education, media, and 
layout and design give her a broad-based acquaintance with a 
number of communication disciplines. She was chosen for our 
study because of her repeated enrollment in writing intensive 
courses and her successful academic progress despite her 
relatively low scores on pre-college test scores such as the 
ACT. 

Jane's interviews construct a narrative .^f her writing 
experiences that reveals a determination to succeed in 
various communication-related fields even though she was told 
by her high school teacher that "I'd never write." According 
to Jane, the Writing Center's Judith Daday "helped me realize 
my problem" and know how to cope with it. Her problem, 
dyslexia, affected her performance in high school and 
college, and prevented her from taking courses like 
accounting because of her tendency to reverse numbers. The 
narrative of her progress in writing through college which 
for Jane is tantamount to her progress in education consists 
in her ability to cope with her dyslexia and to overcome the 
limitations placed on her by this handicap. That she elected 
to receive a degree in technical communication says something 
of her determination and her faith in her ability to 



compensate for natural limitations that would produce writing 
avoidance in most. 



The narrative of her progress from high school through 
college, or from a hatred for and a lack of success with 
grammar and writing to a perception of control and 
capability, consists of several fairly well-defined 
educational experiences and acquired skills that she claims 
helped her in her progress toward the time when she felt 
confident enough "to see errors in textbooks" which 
translated into "a really good feeling." Jane's road of 
trials consists of sentence drills given by her freshmaii 
composition instructor ("and even though I dreaded them they 
really helped") to the reading instruction she received in 
English 321, to the understanding of grammatical conventions 
such as the comma splice, to the requirements for audience 
and layout in the technical writing and communication 
classes . 



The precision Jane used in describing her composition 
processes reveals not only numerous writing experiences in 
her undergraduate experience, it also comes from her 
developing knowledge that she has acquired about her writing 
processes. It comes as no surprise that for her good writing 
has to do with surface correctness, sentence structure, and 
organization of the entire paper* The role audience is given 
ample emphasis, largely because of her background in 



comunication and business-related writing programs. The 
extent of her self understanding, particularly in her ability 
to recreate her actual writing processes is among the best 
among the students we interviewed. in these final months of 
her undergraduate career, she expresses a self-confidence 
with her powers as a writer and as an editor of her writing 
and others. One of the explicit goals in modern composition 
and rhetoric instruction is to make writers more confident in 
themselves as writers. There is nothing in the interview 
to. indicate that instructors in English and those who 
assigned writing outside of the English department did 
anything to lessen Jane's interest in self-improvc.nent or in 
her self-imageas a capable and confident technical 
communication professional. As measured by Jane's comments, 
and by her experience, the institution seems to have 
fulfilled this goal. 

The nagging question remains, however. Do Jane's 
pronouncements about her ability to overcome her problem with 
dyslexia and with her self-reported lack of preparation in 
high school English match her performance in any number of 
writing tasks? Certainly her grade point average in English 
courses taken since the freshman year point to improvement 
toward graduation. 

In producing her final essay on the purposes of a college 
education for our study, Jane prepared two rough drafts 
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leading to a final paper. For Jane, the main objective of a 
college education is to "prepare students of all ages to 
enter the professional work force," adding a parenthetical 
phrase , "(usually called the white collar work force)." For 
many Ferris students, they are the first from their family 
to attend a higher educational institution of any type; for 
them and Jane, Ferris exists to train people to move from the 
insecurity and ugly drudgery of blue-collar employment to 
white-collar managerial and professional jobs. In this 
respect, Ferris State still fulfills the societal role that 
Woodbridge Ferris envisioned over a century ago in creating 
an industrial school. Although much of her essay gives due 
recognition to the importance of developing interpersonal 
skills and appreciation for the arts and culture, college 
exists primarily to "prepare people to enter the work force 
with competent skills." As one reader expressed, "What she 
knows is the line Ferris gives, 'do this to get employed'". 
From adversity ("I was told that I never will be able to 
write"), the progress for this student involves learning the 
system and all that it offers in order to accomplish her 
goal, to enter the professional work force. Yet the learner 
is still not defined as a fully active agent. "Competence" 
and "survival" are goals stressed over the student being an 
active participant in societal change. 
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MARGARET 



Margaret is a recent graduate of our technical communication 
program. Sne is currently working as a technical 
communicator for a technical marketing ::irm in Grand Haven. 
Most of her working time is spent v;riting; her current 
employer gives her very good marks as a beginning employee. 

Based on her interviews, Margaret reveals a confident, 
articulate, and motivated student who seeks out challenging 
experiences requiring the production of written texts. For 
Margaret, good writing is based in the actual experience of 
the writer applying research and organizational skills. When 
asked how she would revise her freshman writing sample 
written three years previously, she responds, " ...this just 
sounds like I'm trying to know a lot which I really don't. I 
think that's what I was trying to do." Not accepting 
standard views about the necessity for prewriting, Margaret 
states, "I usually go. I v/rite. And then I'll go back. I 
usually write when I type. It's bad. I shouldn't." 

Margaret knows from her experience as a student writer that 
writing and thinking are concomitant of one another. The 
writer does not separate the act of writing from that of 
cognition. Ideas do not exist separately from language, to 
be "dressed up," so to speak, when the writer produces text. 
Intuitively, Margaret is aware that writing cannot exist 
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independent of conceptual knowledge. The challenge of having 
to write on a topic that is unfamiliar to the writer is 
itself rewarding. Learning her audience ("as you get to know 
the teacher and what they want") is the way for students to 
improve their academic writing, when speaking of specific 
writing problems, Margaret taccfully gives proper recognition 
of the requirements of structure and planning, but she 
repeatedly refers to conceptual matters when asked to define 
poor writing, "I just don't think I defined the problem very 
well" and "I wouldn't just write on something like this off 
the top of my head. I Think I'd research it more." 

Of all students we interviewed, Margaret makes the most 
substantive alterations in the revision of text. Her 
interview points to a student who makes frequent alterations 
in both surface features as well as in the deep meaning. Her 
optimism and confidence are readily evident throughout her 
interv-iews. It is apparent that she achieves much personal 
gratification from successfully solving problems. All 
indication? point to a likely probability that she will 
become a capable, confident, and resourceful technical 
communication professional. 




MARY 



Mary. is a senior graduating in advertising with a solid B 
grade point average, a grade point average she also achieved 
in high school • Her relatively strong ACT scores, her high 
school performance, and her good grades in freshman 
composition (A, B, B) would predict academic achievement in 
her major area of study, which requires proficiency in 
communication skills* Her undergraduate experience is of 
particular interest to us because she enrolled in a variety 
of non-English courses that required research papers, 
reports, and other forms of written communication* 

Good writing for Mary is defined as writing that "gets to" an 
audience and that "holds" attention* The feedback in English 
was "more for your grammar" whereas in business classes "you 
can write in any form* " In commercials, "you have to talk to 
the public so you don't have to use (standard English)*" 

In a class in professional selling Mary was required to 
research a company, interview some company officials, and 
"sell it to my teacher*" Marketing classes required research 
papers that were analyzed for format and content* As would 
be expected, the importance of audience is stressed in many 
of the courses in the business curriculum, and particularly 
those taken in her advertising curriculum, "We have to make 
sure it's written in their, uh, mentality, you could say* I 
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think it's eighth yrade level you have to write for 
consumers . " 

As we suspected, the design of writing assignments outside of 
English classes showed considerable variance from the very 
explicit assignment defining audience and purposes in the 
examples from her marketing class to the open-ended research 
paper required for a television and radio advertising class 
in which the instructor "just said it had to deal with the 
media." Papers were written in each of her speech classes, 
in public relations courses requiring "a certain format," and 
even a basic printing class in which the instructor asked her 
to do a paper on printing in its relation to her future 
career. The total grade in that course in the School of 
Technology was based on her written work including a research 
paper, it appears that in over 50% of her courses some 
writing was required, with much of it required in the senior 
year. While her comments suggest a kind of a perceived 
discontinuity from class to class, she did place considerable 
importance on those rhetorical concerns of audience and 
purpose, and on revision (which she said she learned in 
advertising) . 

When asked "What kind of things should a writer think about 
when writing,** "Mary promptly responds, "Who they are writing 
for. .A good paper is defined by its effect on the reader. I 
personally think its something that holds your attention and 



keeps you reading to the end." Mary's confidence and her 
"can do" attitude repeatedly surface during her interview. 
Her repeated successful encounters with a variety of demands 
in writing intensive courses give her the self-assurance that 
when faced with an important writing assignment, "I'd do it. 
I've done it before." As all indicators reveal, our subject 
is not only a capable writer, but one who benefits from 
instruction, thereby enhancing areas of strength already 
demonstrated by prior performance. Her process checklist 
tends to reinforce the confidence we perceived during her 
interview. 



Chapter 4: Behaviors, Knowledge, and 
Attitudes of Ferris Student Writers 



In this study we examined characteristics of large groups of 
freshmen as they moved through the composition sequence and 
we attempted to identify variables that contributeo to their 
success as writers and as students in general. The first part 
of the study enabled us to look at large groups of students 
and to identify patterns of performance and success. From the 
second phase, the case studies, we observed writing processes 
which could not be gleaned from our earlier investigation. 
Drawing on the information from both phases of this 
investigation, we have identified characteristics that have 
emerged as recurrent features in the behaviors, knowledge, 
I and attitudes of Ferris student writers. 

f Basic Writers at Ferris State University: Given the 

I low ACT average (16.1) and the lack of preparation in writing 

r that characterize the majority of Ferris freshmen, most 

J students at Ferris could be identified as basic writers. 

l_ During the past two decades, much of the most fruitful 

^ research in the field of composition has focused on what is 

f- often called ''the basic writer." Mina Shaughnessy ' s 

f pioneering work at CUNY explored why basic writers are 

|: different from others who more naturally adopt the 

£ conventions and patterns of educated, white, middle-class 

^'<' 

prose. Others, advocates of Perry's or Maslow's hierarchical 

I 
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cognitive schemes, have preferred to interpret writing 
problems as maturational and related to levels of cognitive 
development. Basic writers tend to think ''concretely" and 
are unable to form concepts or abstractions requiring higher 
order intellectual processing. Popular among many theorists 
in the early 1980s, this movement has encouraged us to think 
of ''levels" of writing ability, assuming that better writers 
write with greater conceptual complexity, abstracting more 
effectively from the details of ordinary experience. In an 
essay titled "Cognitive Development and the Basic Writer," 
Angela Lunsford argues that basic writers "have not attained 
that level of cognitive development which would allow them to 
form abstractions or concepts," Recently, considerable 
dissent has been voiced against the arguments of those who 
claim that basic writers tend to be concrete thinkers. 
Certainly, any attempt to^ define cognitive complexity or 
maturation is fraught with contradictions inherent in such 
systems. Do basic writers have difficulty thinking at higher 
levels of generality or do they fail to perceive and 
discriminate between concrete particulars? The question may 
be unanswerable. What is needed is a flexible, interactive 
type of model for understanding growth in writixig processes. 
An application of a rigid, rule-governed model such as 
Perry's or Kohlberg's ignores the role of affect and the 
entire context in which written communication is produced. 
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Lynn Quitman Troyka, in an article appearing in College 
Composition and Communication (1982S summarizes much of the 
thinking concerning basic writers that has been current in 
the 1980s, that they tend to be (1) highly gregarious and 
social, (2) more comfortable in an oral rather than a written 
mode, (3) holistic in thought, perceiving the world as a 
whole rather than as a combination of separate parts, and (4) 
ambivalent about learning, fearing that through education 
they would lose the love of individuals on whom they are 
dependent . 

Based on our study, these characterizations are only 
partially accurate. Our interviews have told us that basic 
writers are extremely diverse in background, personality, and 
in the systems of beliefs that govern their way of perceiving 
the world and acting within it. Our student from Benton 
Harbor who frequently suppresses and yet seemjS drawn to 
interpret the ''problems that appear to go around'' in her 
hometown and in her own personal history, confirms Troyka's 
generalization that basic writers are ambivalent about 
learning. Yet this ambivalence does not diminish her 
persistence as a college student, for whom college has become 
a way to liberate herself from her past, despite numerous 
roadblocks . 

Grouping beginning writers together on the basis of 
personality :)r types of behavioral characteristics is always 
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fraught with dangers. As our study has shown, it is almost 
impossible to define ''levels" of writers at Ferris State. 
Even the temptation to label students as developmental or 
''high risk" pigeonholes all students in such a way that 
individual learning styles and different performances given 
different rhetorical situations are glossed over. 

What, then, can be inferred about the groups of writers we 
looked at during the 1985-1989 academic years? What have our 
interviews with a selected group of seniors told us about 
attitudes, values, and metacognitive understandings acquired 
during the period of time they attended this state 
university? How have some individuals coped or "survived" 
given their lack of past academic success? What writing 
processes and revision strategies seem recurrent during the 
interviews, the self-reporting logs, and the successive 
revisions of a required paper? The remainder of this chapter 
will answer some of these problematic questions. 

Writing as a Social Act: Contrary to the beliefs 
expressed by many of our seniors, that good writing is 
tantamount to good form and sentence structure, the greatest 
improvement among the subjects in our study appears to be 
centered in a category we call ''writing context." We were 
surprised that despite all the attention paid in our freshman 
composition program to language (sentence structure, grammar 
and mechanics, word choice) and form (organization. 
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development, and logic) the areas of most improvement in our 
1985-86 study were in the rhetorical features labeled 
'V.ontexf' (audience, purpose, and task) . The gain among the 
improvers in the pre- and post-writing sample group (those 
who also most likely persisted to graduation, N=89) was close 
to 40%, indicating an increased awareness of process and 
social context of written communication, a major goal of our 
freshman composition program. It would seem that based on 
this data alone, that a major function of the freshman 
program seems to be attended to - to acquaint students with 
the rhetorical and social functions of written communication. 

Three years later selected seniors offered evidence that 
social context remains both a conscious and an internalized 
feature of their knowledge of writing processes. Of the 
students interviewed, those who took course work requiring 
frequent term papers, written projects, and proposals 
expressed the importance of the role of audience in written 
commvnication. Comments such as ''a good paper is defined by 
its effect on the reader" signified an awareness among our 
seniors of the rhetorr.cal role of communication. Students 
enrolled in certain programs in the School of Business, 
particularly Marketing, most frequently mentioned audience 
and the role ^of interest in defining effective communication. 
One student had favorable comments on writing from her 
marketing class where the instructor ''was just looking for 
what I was saying,'' whereas in ''my English classes. 
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everything was a factor/' When asked where they learned 
about the role of audience, none referred to the freshman 
writing experience, referring instead to courses in 
marketing, speech, advertising, and for several students, 
courses in advanced writing (ENG 321) , and proposal writing 
(ENG 323) . 



Other seniors mentioned the ability co solve communicative 
problems, to define a purpose for written communication, to 
organize a presentation, and to complete a task. 
Unfortunately, only a few expressed more than general and 
undifferentiated thoughts of the role of audience. Faigley 
and colleagues discovered a way to classify such responses 
based on a dissertation on vvhat distinguishes effective from 
ineffective practicing on a piano. The dissertation titled 
Pid ,o Pructicing Skills: What Distinguishes Competence^ by L. 
Gruson at the University of Waterloo, c^^^ssifies subjects' 
responses to styles of practicing into four categories: 
simple undifferentiated responses, which indicate no specific 
behaviors; concrete behavior responses, which represent 
strategies that are employed in all situations of the task 
taing investigated/ general-strategy responses, which reflect 
specific behaviors adapted for a particular task situation; 
and higher-order responses, which indicate a ^chunking' of 
the task into component subprocess" (192) . Applying these 
levels to student's comments about writing processes, we can 
distinguish between those vague statements of general intent. 



''I really -vanted to do my best" to the more specific, taslv- 
ordered comments such as ''I really had to change my mind on 
how to structure this statement because I knew that my 
audier : had no knowledge of the technical process." 

With exceptions, our senior students' comments about writing 
processes remain at the simple, undifferentiated level, A 
response to the question, ''Do you think you write better 
now?'' such as ''I have more ideas about structure and 
inodifiers, misplaced modifiers (laugh)" suggests a fairly 
undeveloped understanding of personal writing strategies in 
response to that particular prompt. A more differentiated 
response indicating specific behavioral actions would be ''I 
think about things a long time before I write. I write some 
notes, maybe do a rough outline .. .That works for me because 
if I worry about 'low it is being interpreted or if everything 
is correct I get too caught up...." 

Knowledge of Composing Processes: Except for occasional 
deferential statements on the importance of audience and a 
less frequent reference to the practice of testing out ideas 
on others before beginning the composition of text, our 
senior subjects' knowledge of writing processes remains 
somewhat tentative and ill-defined. Perhaps the lack of 
concrete, specific strategies is due to the lack of 
reflection on composing processes since fev students at the 
senior level have had recent formal course work in writing. 
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One consequence of having a limited repertoire of composing 
strategies is manifested in revision processes which seldom 
go beyond correcting for surface errors, a topic that will be 
more fullv documented later in this chapter. 

Certain experiences, carried over from the freshman writing 
experience three years earlier, can be identified as having 
entered each of our subject's consciousness, hence becoming a 
part of the metacognitive knowledge of our seniors. One 
example is the belief as expressed by one student that ''I'm 
not one of the better writers" as opposed to others who are 
''almost excellent.'' Several expressed the belief the 
sequence made them bett^ir writers, more conscious of the 
d..fferent kinds of writing required at Ferris. Such beliefs, 
often compounded with feelings of self-esteem or the lack 
thereof, can be elaborately developed to form perceptual 
patterns that affect many of life's activities, as 
exemplified by Mike for whom the heuristic and problem 
solving strategies learned in English 111 became a coherent 
way for structuring life's challenges. The problem-solving 
strategies mastered in English 111 became a part of this 
student's metacognitive wisdom, applicable to many 
problematic situations, not the least of which was to teach a 
hapless football player to ski down the hill. A number of 
our students, particularly those who had numerous v/riting 
intensive experiences (six or more) spoke with confidence of 
their faith in their ability to master any writing challenge: 
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''I'd do it. I've done it before, and ''Depending on the 
situation, [I am] procty prepared/' 

What patterns of attitude and beliefs seem most recurrent 
among the seniors we surveyed? One is the belief that 
somehow the three courses in the freshman sequence are built 
upon each other and that they helped change their self-image. 
As one student sadly put it, "Oh, 111 mostly made me feel 
crummy. It: really did/ it made me feel bad because I didn't 
know anything. Urn, 112, this is going to sound really 
strange, but it was like on a scale thing. It went up with 
each class, because I felt, by the time of 113, I felt really 
good." Another said "my 112 class is when I really learned 
organizing" whereas 111 consisted of pre-writing and getting 
thoughts down on paper. Although several echoed Mike who 
said English teachers "should be more concerned with teaching 
someone how to write, not for sentence structure," the 
majority expressed satisfaction wj.-.r the attention paid to 
sentence structure (even though the sentence exercisas "hurt 
me," and "I dreaded them, they really helped.") 

Revision Strategies: We examined the revising skills of 
our participants since revision is a good indicator of the 
students' maturity in writing. As was noted in Chapter Two, 
the research of the past two decades indicates that beginning 
writers do not share with experienced writers the same 
understanding of the revision process nor do they share the 



same revising behaviors. Typically the beginning writer 
edits rather than revises, meaning that the beginning writer 
focuses on surface level edJ.ting such as spelling and word 
changes. The beginning writer rarely revises at the semantic 
level or, as Faigley and Witte would characterize, the macro- 
structure level of the text. The experienced writer, on the 
other hand, revises at the semantic level, concerned for the 
message that is being developed in the text. This writer 
will view the revision process as a process of discovering 
meaning within the text. 

During the first interview, each participant was asked how he 
or she would go about revising the writing sample that had 
been written by the participant as a freshman. At that point 
during the research we were encouraged by their responses. 
Most indicated that the writing needed massive revision, and 
most indicated that they would revise by conducting 
additional research on the topic, going to the library, 
getting facts, looking up statistics. These responses led us 
to believe that the students had learned about the value of 
presenting an informed opinion and that the students were 
thinking about their texts on a semantic level rather than 
simply wanting to change words or phrases. This type of 
response led us to believe that the participants had matured 
in their writing abilities over the past three years. 
However, our enthusiasm over the students' revision skills 
was significantly dampened by the close of our investigation. 
Their discussion of what they would do was radica.My 
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different from their actual performance as measured by the 
analyses of the multiple drafts of their written projects on 
the topic of the purpose of a college education. Even though 
it was obvious to the students that we were interested in 
their revisions (we collected drafts of their papers during 
each stage of completion and photocopied the drafts of their 
papers during each stage of composition for our records) they 
did little revision. In fact, if we recall our original 
definition of revision, as opposed to rewriting and editing, 
it could be said that only one participant revised at all. 
The majority of the students paid attention to surface errors 
only, conducting what Faigley and Witte describe as 
microstructure changes, ' anges to the text which do not 
affect the meaning. 

We were disappointed in this finding for it indicated to us 
that over the course of their college experiences and after 
all the discussion of the importance of revision t:hat they 
initiated during their interviews, they still do not know how 
to revise at a level above the sentence. In other words, 
they still revise like inexperienced writers. They have not 
yet integrated adult writing behaviors into their composing 
processes. They may be able to talk about revision, and they 
may believe in the importance of revision, but they are still 
unable to perform it at any level of sophistication. 
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Affect, Confidenco and General Education: Because 
writing is so closely bound in with the affective domain, it 
is impossible to offer a comprehensive view of writing at the 
college level without giving some attention to the role of 
attitudes, motivation, emotion, and self-image of our student 
subjects. Describing cognitive and metacognitive features of 
student writing merely reveals surface characteristics of a 
complex and deeply interactive domain of human endeavor. At 
a presentation at the 1989 CCCC conference in Seattle, Linda 
Flower and Sus^n KcLeod in a session entitled ''Thinking About 
Feelings'' argued for the necessity to look at both affective 
and cognitive approaches in any writing assessment model. 
Flower proposed a tripartite model of discourse that reveals 
the complex and interactive nature of writing production. 
The content of each of the boxes below is linked to the 
others by what Flower describes as ''threads." 

AFFECT CONTEXT 

1. Attitudes 1. History (relationships) 

2. Motivation 2. Assumptions (of 

3. Emotions task) 

4. Self-Image 3- Role of Writing 

\ / 
\ / 
COGNITION 

1. Goals — strategies 

2. Metacognitive Awareness 

3. Other Actions 



This interactive model demonstrates that environmental and 
affective changes have a great bearing on writing production. 
For instance, a student with high motivation (affect) in a 
positive educational environment (context) may attempt to 




achieve goals (cognition) that may be beyond the reach of her 
composing strategies. Failing that task may call forth old 
feelings of inadequacy, creating emotional dislike for the 
classroom mixed with a negative self-image. Repeated 
experiences of this sort will create writing avoidance and 
possibly influence prospective career choice. 

During the progress of our study, we have had ample 
opportunity to observe signs of writing avoidance. Of the 
hundreds of seniors who could have been subjects for our 
final interviews, few freely elected writing courses beyond 
the freshman year. Hearsay informs us that in fulfilling 
distribution requirements, students elect courses in which 
multiple-choice tests determine course grades rather than 
writing. Few students at Ferris freely elect advanced-level 
writing courses; the courses are taken either to meet program 
requirements or to fulfill humanities distribution 
requirements. The rare student who elects a writing course 
is likely to be already proficient in a variety of writing 
tasks. The professional specialization of Ferris programs 
works against the development of increased proficiency in 
areas of interest and expertise; conversely, it does not 
allow the development of skills in areas of student weakness. 
All of this argues for putting writing requirements into the 
professional courses taken during the student's final two 
years at Ferris. It also argues against the practice of using 
only multiple-choice tests in those Arts and Sciences courses 



where writing could be used as (1) a tool for learning the 
content, and (2) a means to evaluate student learning. A 
much-needed revision of Arts and Science requirements will 
require that the entire institution, not just the Department 
of Languages and Literature, take the initiative to address 
these basic curricular problems. 

We might cite other ways Ferris students demonstrate writing 
avoidance, not the least of which would be choice of major, 
and even choice of university. Other signs include the 
numerous, abrupt refusals from students to participate in our 
study, the overt lack of cooperation among a few faculty 
across campus during our initial assessment in 1985, and the 
pressure placed on faculty outside of English by students to 
avoid evaluating writing for determining course grades. 

It is clear, however^ that the institution cannot shirk its 
responsibility for the literacy of its graduating students. 
Nor are there signs now that the institution plans to 
consciously renege on the commitment of Woodbridge Ferris to 
use literacy as a way to acculturate its non-traditional 
students into the cultural and educational mores of the 
managerial and professional classes which Ferris has served 
.for over a century. However, by taking a compartmentalized 
and industrialized model of student learning - by dividing 
knowledge into required course units and departments, and by 
placing the literacy burden on several dozen faculty teaching 
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freshman composition, the institution has unwittingly damaged 
its goal to provide career-oriented programming with a strong 
liberal arts component. Our study has shown that at Ferris 
much works against the development of student progress 
towards literacy and self-actualization. Not until 
institutional planners accept the dual and necessarily 
integrative mission of the university, will there be 
significant progress toward fulfilling the goals envisioned 
by Woodbridge Ferris over a century ago. 

Confidence in Writing: On^ of the assumed and almost 
unquestioned premises governing the teaching of beginning 
writing is the role of attitude and self-confidence in 
improving writing performance. Studies by John Daly and 
others have led to much speculation and research on the role 
of anxiety, writer's block, and writing apprehension as a 
negative variable in the writing process. Among the seniors 
we interviewed, with the noticeable exception of two African- 
American students, all of our students explicitly expressed 
confidence in their ability to handle written tasks. We are 
well aware that our sample population is not representative 
of seniors as a whole for we likely recruited only students 
who have enough confidence to undergo the kind of scrutiny we 
administered. It should also be remembered that numerous 
students flatly refused to participate, and that we chose 
students whose transcripts and writing samples revealed 




patterns of positive change and frequent writing-intensive 
courses. 

For those students who completed our study^ typical reactions 
were those expressing persistence and confidence in writing: 
Illy 112^ and 1^13 increased my confidence, ''I didn't feel 
that everybody was critiquing my writing." Depending on the 
situation, Z feel ^'pretty prepared'' to write on the job; and 
expressing the belief that her future job would require much 
writing, ''I am pretty confident I could do well." 

Persistonco in Writing: We suspect that persistence in 
writing is a much greater factor than commonly realized. 
Considering the adversity a number of students experience due 
to lack of preparation, to lack of success in high school, 
and for some, due to racial problems of a far greater 
magnitude than can be documented in this study, the variables 
contributing to success are much harder to identify and to 
categorize. 

The transcripts of our selected seniors tell us much about 
the qualities of persistence that characterize many of our 
senior students. An example of such persistence is revealed 
by the transcript of one of our senior subjects. After 
withdrawing from Math 111 Fundamentals of Algebra in the 
first quarter of her freshman year, she registered for Math 
111 again during winter term, receiving an F, which was 



retaken during a later term for a grade of D. Proceeding 
into the advanced level course in the spring, Math 121, she 
once again withdrew. Waiting a few quarters, she registered 
for Math 121 in the winter of 1987, receiving a C. This same 
student spoke of not knowing grammar "even though that 
was all that was taught in high school." Yet, in addition to 
V7hatever grammar she had to contend with as a freshman, she 
chose a c"':eer choice, office administration, that required a 
number of office administration courses demanding a knowledge 
of grammatical conventions. Even though, she ''hates" those 
classes, she plans to persist through graduation. She 
hopefully expects to secure a position with a firm utilizing her 
ability to manage information and to edit her own and other's 
work. Knowing the conventions of standard English will play a 
key role in her job success. Despite many encounters with 
courses and tasks requiring a good knowledge of surface 
conventions of written prose, we found this student to be 
sadly unable to handle even the most elementary of 
grammatical distinctions. Not only did we share a concern 
for her future career plans, we also questioned an 
educational system that allowed a student to proceed through 
a curriculum in an area of considerable weakness. Why coula 
she persist so long in a field that gives her so much 
personal trauma and negative self-perception? Has a faculty 
advisor or counselor jiven her a realistic appraisal of her 
career choice and her ability to perform adequately in that 
field? Fortunately, the persistence of other students we 
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interviewed was not accompanied with so much personal 
adversity. 

Conclusion; This study has developed with the 
understanding that no single, quantifiable measure of 
performance would be reliable enough to come close to 
measuring a skill as complex as proficiency in writing. We 
have observed and recorded much of what the existing research 
already tells us - that students with frequent writing 
experiences will plan better and pay more attention to the 
role of audience and purpose in whatever writing assignment 
is undertaken, that thejre is a direct relationship between 
confidence and the n- Tiber and variety of written tasks in an 
undergraduate education, that the time required to affect 
significant maturity in beginning writers goes far beyond the 
beginning freshman writing course. Of concern is the 
observation that our senior subjects do not revise in ways 
that the research of Richard Beach and Nancy Sommers 
characterize the revision of mature writers. In this 
respect, at least, the writing of our senior subjects remains 
undeveloped. 

The question we proposed at the beginning of this study, has 
Ferris State met its obligations to the development of 
student competence in communication, is only partially 
answered by this study. While there is evidence to support 
the view that Ferris, through its budget commitment and its 
course requirements does more than many undergraduate schools 
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to prepare the basic writer for future societal demands, the 
lack of an integrated liberal arts curriculum combining 
studies in writing with the professional disciplines 
seriously weakens the educational outcomes of Ferris 
students. Ample evidence indicates that the institution has 
not become mobilized to deal with the underpreparation of our 
university freshmen; faculty have learned to cope with 
students weak in the basic skills by altering the way courses 
are taught and by relegating the responsibility for literacy 
improvement to the faculty who teach the year-long freshman 
writing sequence. Our study finds little evidence that there 
is any progress in student writing ability between the end of 
the freshman year and graUucit^on. Our interviews and direct 
observation of writing performance of a group of graduating 
seniors indicate that even with numerous writing and writing- 
intensive courses, that revision and editia^^ skills reniaiii 
undeveloped, that knowledge of writing process lacks 
specificity, and that written projects resemble, more often 
than not, rough drafts riddled with numerous surface errors. 
Of some encouragement, however, is our students' knowledge of 
the social role of discourse, of the context in which writing 
takes place, and the all-important goals of audience and 
purpose. Evidence suggests that the freshman experience in 
written communication succeeds in increasing the students' 
understanding of social context and the sense of confidence 
in situations requiring communication skills. As students 
continue to write in their chosen career areas, this 



knowledge of context and perception of confidence increases. 
We suspect that these attitudes will carry over into our 
students' professional lives. 
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APPENDIX A 
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Assessment of Writing Sample; Interview #1 
Show Student writing sample from four years ago and topic. Ask the student to read over 

Questions: 

1. What is your initial reaction? 

2. What do you like most about what you wrote? 

3. What do you like least about what you wrote? 

4. If you were going to revise this, what would you do? Where would you begin? 

5. If you were given this topic today to write on, how would you go about it'' 

-strategies, topic, planning, etc.-- 
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Second Interview: Portfolio Assessment 

Begin by looking over the portfolio and asign the student to describe each piece. Find out 
what courses required writing, how was it assigned, how was it evaluated, how much did 
it count for in the grade, etc. 

1. What types of writing did you do after Freshman English? 

2. How much writing did you do after Freshman English and how often? 

3. What courses required writing? 

4. In the courses where you did writing, how much direction were you given for writing 
assignments? 

5. How was your writing evaluated? What kind of feedback did you get? 

6. Did the feedback in non-English courses differ from the feedback in English courses? 

7. Did freshman writing prepare you for the writing you did in these courses? 

8. Did freshman writing challenge you? 

9. What arc your strengths as a writer? Then and now? 

10. What do you think are the most important things you learned about writing in English 
111, 112, and 113? 

1 1 . What kind of tilings should a writer tiiink about when writing? Before, during and 
after. 

12. How did English 1 1 1, 1 12, and 1 13 make you feel about yourself as a writer? 

13. What makes a good paper? 

14. Does what make a good paper differ fix)m class to class? 

15. What advice would you give to someone just entering tiie freshman sequence? 

16. What advice would you give to teachers of English 1 1 1, 1 12, and 1 13? 

17. How would you feel if you were told in a class tiiat you would have to write a paper 
which would in turn be tiie basis of your grade? 

18. How could we improve tiie writing program? 

19. How well prepared are you to write on tiie job? 

20. Did you ever hear about tiie Writing Center? Did you ever visit tiie Writing Center? 



Process Checklist 



Please indicate the extent to which you agree or disagree with each of the following 
statements. Respond to each statement by circling one of the following: (1) strongly agree, 
(2) agree, (3) undecided, (4) disagree, or (5) strongly disagree. 





SA 


A 


U 


D 


SD 


1. 


When I wrote this paper, I knr / how to 1 
get the ideas. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


2. 


When I wrote this paper I knew how to 1 
adapt it for my reader. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


3. 


When I wrote this paper I wasn't sure how 1 
to organize it 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4. 


It was easy fcM" me to get ;tarted writing 1 
this paper. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5. 


Once I began writing, I had trouble 1 
keeping the paper going. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6. 


I knew if changes needed to be made in 1 
this paper. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


7. 


I wasn't able to make the changes that I 1 
needed to make. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8. 


I don't think this paper is as effective as it 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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Grades in English 


112 i 


- \ 

as Predictor^ 


f ^- 


of Grades 


in 


English 113 








Grades in 








n /TP /TyJ 

JJ/ r / vv 






A/B 






LE D+ 25 




24 


JL VJ 


59 




42% 




41% 


17% 


100% ' 


Gmdes in 


Cs 95 




110 

~L. «L V/ 


104 


309 


ENG 112 


31% 




36% 


34% 


100% 




A/B 69 




104 


317 


490 




14% 




21% 


65% 


100% 




Total 189 




238 


431 


858 




22% 




28% 
93 


50% 


100% 


o 
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LONGITUDINAL REPORT 
LEVELS AS INDICATED BY 



ON STUDENT ABILITY 
ACT COMPOSITE SCORES 



Composite 



1975 



1984 



1985» 



1986 



1987 



1988 



. Group 


Score 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


I. 


31+ 


8 




0 




2 




1 




2 




0 








/ 


1.1 


0 


0.3 


2 


0.3 


1 


0.2 


1 


0.2 


0 


0.1 




29 


10 




8 




4 




3 




3 




2 




IL 


28 


17 




16 




11 




II 




14 




3 






97 


Jo 


4.9 


25 


3.2 


24 


3.2 


18 


2.4 


24 


3.3 


21 


1.9 




26 


61 




35 




40 




28 




45 




22 




m. 


25 


76 




50 




54 




57 




58 




52 








76 


10.6 


56 


7.4 


80 


10.2 


72 


8.8 


68 


8.2 


61 


8.5 




23 


99 




68 




102 




78 




81 




93 




IV. 


22 


100 




125 




104 




93 




104 




115 






Zi 


112 


1 >l o 

14.0 


121 


16.1 


125 


15.0 


99 


13.9 


123 


13.6 


114 


15.3 




20 


139 




133 




118 




134 




116 




142 




V. 


19 


130 




156 




146 




147 




157 




139 






io 


i4o 


n c 
17. J 


132 


19.5 


144 


19.7 


159 


19.9 


181 


20.0 


155 


19.1 




17 


138 




171 




166 




161 




166 




171 




VI. 


16 


130 




156 




146 




147 




157 




139 






1 J 


13/ 


19.0 


162 


20.2 


190 


21.8 


180 


22.3 


210 


22.8 


187 


23.9 




14 


164 




154 




155 




176 




173 




142 


vn. 


13 


151 




170 




148 




169 




193 




165 






12 


141 


17.6 


171 


20.1 


140 


17.1 


167 


19.6 


156 


19.5 


166 


18.6 




11 


125 




131 




109 




125 




143 




120 


vm. 


10 


104 




94 




103 




92 








1 in 






9 


75 




75 


13.0 


75 




83 




11 




oU 






8 


58 


13.9 


67 




63 


12.6 


57 


12.9 


65 


12.3 


60 


12.7 




7 


42 




42 




27 




26 




38 




80 






•6 


50 




27 




25 




46 




21 




28 




TOTAL 


2370 


2348 




2318 




2351 




2518 




2431 








FSU AVERAGE 


16.6 


16.2 




16.5 




16.1 




16.2 




16.1 








STATE AVERAGE 


18.5 


N/A 




18.9 




18.9 




18.8 




18.8 









75-88 
CHANGE 



-92% 



-61% 



■20% 



+6% 



+9% 



+22% 



+6% 



■9% 



94 



95 
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CfH9U}XiaiatilMVXinyim't>l^ makes like soins of fte 'vonis^ mean^ Isftonl 

voids and then an liii^llstbKtshn^ I mean, don't laakeseiMvhenyoQTMltjr 

nadit90,3nu]movIgtie»ftjTm^nDlettenddidn't]axnrvhatI w I've 
inqnovednov. I don'ttUnklvot^Uvxte exactly tbe same v«y. 
I: Hov did yon feel about the co n tent that yo u troie? 

C: Wen, I Mik ttey iren good Meas, bttt I cotdd htm yra them in a diffennt fonn, ym knov, like , 
I vitis soineMis J, like, "vanna , jmknov, like one 0^ 
I jtot nn on viih it end I conld hBV9 lm)ke it dovn. 
I: Whaf s your nactkm 10 yotn lensnage? 

CIdon'ttbiDktbisisgoodfangnege. ItUnklcotddhayetieedtetleilangrige. Itwmon,ia^^ 
slanginthisandyoacanseemonskdQghen/vonistitttlshotd^ IconUhavensed 
better voxde in other voids. I ttwd eometUng I pioMblyvotddn't even nee sov. (taogl^ 
I: Any othsr reactions? 

(^. lite things thtt happen in thb essay ie, (corrects] they an tnte and eve^^ 
the ess^ itself is good but the VBQr I vnte It is not 
t Did you lenember it as ycm van renading it? 

C:YesInntembareveiytUng and it seems though this happened vhsn I gnduatedfnm high school 
the issue vas going on then and I feel that, youknor, if s aimpoitantissue buti guess I , somebody 
in the aMtence irauU read this and they pMbablb' vouldn't even undenttnd , you k^ 
vhatlvas seeing. 

I: Do you have aiQ^ memory of viiting this )ssay? 

C:Um. . Wem vas, I guess I think it vas the teacher gave us. He loU us lo mite aesse^, I guess 
the timing he gavB us. IiminahunyandIvantedt)geteveiytUngdone,you]Lmr,%1thto 
timeendlthinkliushedintoit,andlcaniememberviidngit I can remember venting io get 
eveiythingout,so. 

I: Looking at the essay as a vhole, vhat do you like most abottt it? 

O: Thsinfoima]ionisgood,butIdon'tthinkthef6imBtIvioteitinisgood,youknov. 

tBut you like 1^ you decided to viite about 

Cik^t I like this topic in general beceuse if s about n^rhometovn, so, I like it 

I: Is ttere anything else? Don't be too haid on yourself. 

C: It's not good to lite, nov that I read it I guess because I had so many diffennt En^ 

nov, and this vas my first year, I beUeve, and I didn't get much. . velll had English in High School 

but I don't Oink I did essay questions, esseor type papeis in class so , uh, so this is just dte fh^ 

lever had,soI 

t So, vhat do you think about it knovii^ that? 

Wen, this is good, you knov, for a beginning, bm nov that I've had other classes I knov a lit^ 
better vhat I vant I think I can do a Me better. 
I: What do you like least about this peper? 

C: Huh. Well, I didn't put vonls in that should hav9 been ^ and the lax^pnge I use, I don't like 
thelangugelused. 

I: Whatspecificallyaboutthe language? bitthevoc/ibulaxy,thevayyouvonled. . 

C^ea, the vocabrky, like peopte basing, like I' m iBlldng ei^ 

eveiytUng and I cotM have liked said "sk^ school** or there an Migs 

like saying that people bypass , people just .youknov, vere concerned. I vouldn'tsay it . . people 

veren'tconceinBd about vhatvas gotog cin at the time, but that vas just my opinion t^ 

been, so I couU have voided that another V!(y. 

I: So you find younel' becoming more and more ciitical of things like the language you'n us^ 
tit opinions you're expressing? 
^f- Right 

f had n chsroso id 9it dtnm rad tovtw ^itb, vfM ktadb of 6luui(V9 irotU ywmAfff 



ft I votMJa«pih6 3OT» problem b« I VDTiM changed iTOtUdviitelsaym , 

stodentsaxehM^togaroiiMliiiQi^ Youtatov.IvoiiUseyibit.IvouIiipxolMiblystinsay 

tliejr cm hanging fiioTiM tbesioiebiitlvDtiUprob&bli^p^itinadiflis^ 

httoging UDunl lbs stom, and nL.lft0..thore'8 like sk^ping sctoolanl goii« axtd btQfli« Hdwsl 

don't Imoiir if tittt, if ttey xe abo M]lix« ID ininra 

tbey'xe wiling 10 MXM 80. 

I: So, 3Km'xe ctecking yotsr dataib? 

C-.Riglit I irant to chwkiny details and tih. . 

tlf^KraMaclMneheetofpeperinfiKmtofyoTL . 

C: I nmH vdli til MPKovHl (kqM 

I: Where ^retdd you staxt? 
C:Oh. 

£ What iroTiU be the fiist thing yon "votdd t(7 to 

C OK I iraidd keep the begixffitog ao evsQibody votiU knov 1^ I 

I: So the opening ^n ie n cea y omironld ke^ pretty nmch the game. 

CI irotdd keep the sanie the beginning bta the niUdle I voi]Uchad[«e some ^ Imean, 

an of this makes sense bttt it jt»t seems like I'm xepoeaiing. As I knk at this ifs repeated. And I 

vouldbiealiitdoiimtoa.yoiiknov.toashortess^. IvotddbmakitdovnvheieitvouUn't 

repeat ibelf and. . I mean becanse in a sense this pas>er repeats itself over and om Peopkare 

atnive in val:hing students and keeping stodentsfDombiQ^ Hwfs 

'vhati think butlvonUn't . . 

I: Do you Mtk yonr content needs to be elss or more? 

I Mik, uh, less because iriien I k»k at this it's se^rinr^, the begim 
and rmjwjtelaboiating mm onit vl«l . I'm just tafting about Hffeient places iriMPe they go 
they skip school and vhen they go back to school they n:^ be diunX or whatever and I have 
in there, -iome of the vao^ I said things (lang]^ is just silly. 
I: Tou don't like the language. 
C:Ho.notnov. 

I:Whataboutthevay^ is organized. Would you change axQrthix^ 

C-.Ilhinkl youM keep it the same iwy buti yould put it n* shorter contents iueach. 

tis there euoything abomycmr devttopnentthMycmtix^ 

C: I think it needs to be cleerer because the vi^ I'm sayir« it maybe it doesn't even make sense to 

some people, you knov, vhatl'm talking about 

LDo you remember vhansioQirc^ this if you vere thinking abo^ 

C: Ko. I never even learned aboui that until I had English 321 . 

I: I'm notkdng in the statement you jim made that jnu're very avare of your a»Ue^^ 

C: Won, I don't realfy, vhati iras thinking about the poeple that , ira had a petttton signed, so yea 

this votdd be to people vho "inre interested in Stopping stnlents fiDom drinl^ 

but at this time I don't thinki ma tUnkii^ about that (tao^} 

I: lliafs interesting because I think that that ves part of the dixectkw you m 

assignment To Direct this p«]m to someone vho could do someM« ebout it 

G:raght I knevebout the petition, but vhen I vxote this I don't think I imtbinkix«abo^ 

andience,Ivasjustinttingit. I don't knoir.It might not make sense. Me^belvasMikircabout 

somebody, because my opening statement 1 live in Bentor Harbor Michigan and the problem I 

suggest that ve sohm is people hanging around liquor stores,** so I gross I im dix»^ 

someone. Probabfy a general aniience. 

t M I %vie to take that p«3)er eciray from you and give you a blank sheet of paper and s^ 

to vxite an essay on ^ topic and direct itto an audience of people vho vould be interested and 

capable of doing something about it, hov iroulti you go about it? 

C:Well, firstof aUI vould thinka vhils, the different problem urould still be in 6e same hometoma, 
the beginning VDuld be telling a general acdience about the problem and vhat I think should be done 
•Wt the problem 

I povvouM you come t:5vilh a problem? 98 



C:Wen, I'd fcfaXahotttvhatiwg going aronnfl, tho ea v rioi u nemaiDTma me, fte eayriomaeiitiroTda 
be my honwtpvn, most my concern is viA my icuasotm, problems tint go aiomtd . 
I: And vhen 3xra segr yoii VDvll think eibotit those pro^ 
C I tbinki irat}]d inctls tlmdoim, yonlatov, tte diffei^ 

anlthenIiPo:iUc]xx»eonethatI:eaSyvanledto^^ I 

voukl put eU my iiets on piyier and iten 1^ I diiln't ira^ 

-ronld have nor main pxDblems in tbe pQper. 

I: Once yon had the idea for yonrpt^ you vonU juststaot? 

C: StBxt it and idien £tDm thne I -votdd change it aionnl ]i]{e ^ 

of an I'm tbe Idnd of pecjon iriu <mt5 1) get it aU dovn fiist and tten me?^ go 

re. .change it axDimd. I always do 

t When you sao^ you're Und of peison dttt van» 10 get it an dovn fiist, is ^ 
that? 

Cn Because I think I'nfituget something (laugh) I vent it a^^ I'mthekindofpeisonthatvantsitan 

tbeie so evex3^y can see vhat, you tactr, tteie natty is. And ^ 

ttkeitoff. 

t Once you have it an initton dovn, irhat -wouU be tba next thing yra^ 

aigusssIvDuU. .veUantheideasIhay8,IvouldthinkaboutthemandthanIirould,!gT^ 

inoia tim doira they irouU be something I xeatty iratM 

and I irouUMQkatoutvbat's going on befoie I put it dovn on paper because ififssomathix« 
that* s going to be sohred I (?) and the» vouldn'tbe any need for ma lo taft about ^problem, but 
lha pxoblami vas thinking about is not solved novand I don'tthinkif s evergoii^ to be, so I vould 
vxte about it and I irouU IBa^y vant somebody to knov about it. 
I: So, you'ie selection of a topic is «. nal inqiotlant part. 
C: Right 

t When you say you inrha dovn « get an ycrar ideas dovn, and tten you start diaftt^ 
do you tjipicaUy do that fior most papexs? 

C: Yea, I think. . WeU, most of the time I like for someone to , youknov, tan us a problem or 
scfmeMig, because it seems hka if I can't get a problem then I don't knoir about axiJ'tUng to inite 
about I have a liaid time finding something, so uni. I vould just, I don't knov if I vould just start 
vriting,itirouldtakem8timetosittheieandthinkaboutvhatU^^ Itahrays 
takes me a k)ng time to decide vhatl'm going to undts about SomettmasIcan'tthinkabout,IikeI 
say, I knovabottl the problem, buti don't knoirexacttyirtiat to nrxite about it I mean, I mfehthave 
ideas in my head , you lomr, tstting me fte problem in Beittn Harbor m^ht be this end , you 
knov, it's so much happening around it that I could vrite so mai^diffeintttUngs about itthsti 
don'tirent to make it too long or cany onabriutone topic, so I vould think about vMch one I snatty 
vam I mean Trittt problem is ^ major cc::::^ and I iro^ 



Interview #2 



Interviewer (I) : Why don^t I just give you this sheet here and that way 



you can Just talk from it. Why don*t you just describe what that 
assignment was and any directions or length and whatever you had with that 
assignment, what class it was for, 

Cherlyn (C) ; Well, this was a resume that I did in Data Processing class 
|and what we were supposed to do was a resume and cover letter and it was 
supposed to be spelling errors, you know, and everything. We had to do it 
on a computer. We had to leave it on the disc, so if he wmted to look at 
the disc, he could look at it and see if we really did it on the computer 
and everything. It was fairly easy. I had a resume in the beginning, but 
then I left it at home or something, so I had to do it over from memory. It 
wasn*t very hard. 

I: Were there written directions with it? 

C: Yeah, it was written directions. He told us he wantec' us to set it up 
a certain way, just your objective and different thinjs like that. 

I: In the cover letter for the content, did he tell you basically what 
contents should be there or did you have to . . . 

C: We just thought of it on our own. We really did. The cover letter, he 
just wanted a cover letter. Mostly he gave us directions on how he 
wanted the resume or whatever, but he didn^t tell us how a cover 
letter was supposed to be, so we just made up our own. 

I: Okay. Were there any other written assignments in the Data 
Processing — that you did on the word processor or otherwise? 

C: I think we had to make a budget. I couldn^t do it. I tried my 
hardest. We also had, we had many assignments, that^s what I*m 
saying. We had to type up, when we did an assignment, we had to type 
up how we got to this with everything. I didn^t know anything about 
computers and I was just taking it to learn about it, but . . . 

I: So you don*t use a word processor normally? 

C: Well, down in personal counseling office, we work on the computers 

sometimes, playing on the computer learning more about the computer, 
but mostly, if I'm gonna do anything, I'm gonna type it. For this 
quarter I had a critique paper due and I typed it up. I don't know how 
it sounds, but I typed it up in one day, pretty fast work. And I kinda 
thought of things as I went on. So I don't know really how it sounds. 

j[: What was that assignment? What did you have to do for it? 

ti We had to critique a research paper. He gave as guidelines to follow 
and everything. I had to do this last quarter for another class and 

1 he gave us guidelines to follow. But the article that I had was 

confusing to me, and so I wrote that it was very confusing to me and 
that I didn't know which way to go and I still got an A on the paper 
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because I guess he understood that I tried. He said it sounded like it 
was a difficult article. The teacher I have this quarter, he^s taken 
the article and your paper, so he could see exactly what^s going on, 
because it was a hard article. 

I: Did you pick the article? 

C: Yeah. But I thought it would be somethiig that I liked. When I was 
reading it, it just seemed like it jumped from place to place and it 
was too late for me to find something else, so I just worked with that 
and everything. 

I: So you were honest with him, 

C: Right. It was difficult, but I understood some things, once I read it 
over after I got my paper back. My pape- didn't sound good to me, but 
I guess he felt that it was okay. But wien I read it, I wouldn't have 
gave an A on this paper because it didn*t sound too good to me. And 
so I read the article over and I get an understanding now, but I guess 
at the time I wasn't really into it. So maybe that's why I didn't get 
an understanding. 

I: A more general question — Have you done much writing since your 
freshman English classes in any of your other courses? 

C: Well, in English 321 I did this paper for Sandy. I did papers for 

her, I mean we had to rewrite our papers, so I did papers for her. I 
learned a lot out of that class because she gave us the opportunity to 
do it over and everything. Because if she harn't I think I wouldn't 
have did well out of the class. If I felt I couldn't do it, I went to 
her and I told her I don't really understand how to do this. 

I: How many papers did you write in that class? Do you remember? 

C: More than one. I can't remember. 

I: Were they generally on topics that she gave, or did you get to pick 
some topics? I'm kinda catching you off guard here. 

C: I'm trying to remember exactly how it was. 

I: Was there anything that stands out from that class ia terms of an 
assignment that you might have done? 

C: We had to do a paper on something that, like, it wasn't an 

argumentative paper, cause I remember doing it on my hometown and I 
was talking about the hospital in our hometown, how it was taken, I 
mean it's not taken away, it's just the way the employees are shipped 
to one hospital and everything — medical equipment — was taken to 
another hospital and I talked about that. I brought so many different 
things in there she had to help me pick out something that would iust 
generalize it. 

I: Help you focus the topic? 
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Yeah. That was a hard thing because I was into everything, and 
everything was all jumbled up. 

So you wanted to say a lot of different things and she helped you 
focus the topic? 

Right, 

Do you remember how the paper turned out? 

I think it turned out good. J probably got a B on it or something. I 
can't remember, but it wasn't a low grade. 

For those assignments, do you re :ember, were there written directions 
or oral or both? 

She gave us both. 

You're in what program now? 

Social work. 

You'ia in social work and you're a senior and you're doing this 
internship here. Are there classes besides, say, tiie resume writing, 
the critique writing, that you have to do any writing for? 

The only class I do have is eleven o'clock and that's the Social Work 
Research Application class and my seminar and them are the only two 
classes I have, so right now in my seminar class all I write is a 
weekly journal, that's it. 

Oh, okay. What kind of writing do you do in the journal? Is it 
personal? 

It is just telling about your internship, the things you do, so he can 
see if you're doing to right thing. Like I think that I'm not seeing 
enough people, and he'll say, well, that should pick up. If it don't 
you should talk to your adviser or something like that, and if you see 
someone you just tell him about that. You tell him what you're doing 
daily on your internships, so they can see if it^s going okay with 
you. Because sometimes if they ask you in class, you won't tell 
him about it, but if he reads it in the paper he can find out what 
you're doing. And we get to critique him. When he talks daily — well 
we only have him on Tuesday night 6-8:30 — we get to critique him. We 
get to criticize him if we feel he didn't do good, if he didn^t help 
us, we can tell him that. 

As to what he's doing in class? 

Right. What he^s teaching, like the topic for the day. We have a 
topic every week and if we don't feel we learned anything from him we 
can tell him, you know, that it wasn't interesting to me or whatever. 

That^s part of your journal? You write it in the journal? 
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C: Ko 

I: Oh, ycu just tell him^ 

C: You use the journal and a critique paper. 

I: Of him? 

C: Yep. 

I? Oh, that's interesting. Did he explain why the critique? 

C: He wants tc knew. He's not a teacher here. He's from FAG in 

Cadillac — Family Adolescent . . • somthing like that. So he's just 
here this quarter teaching our class* They have brought in a teacher 
just for that. And so he wants us to give our viewpoint of him. Most 
of us find him very boring, but, you know . . . 

I: Do you tell him that? Or do you lie? 

C: Well, when we hit there and look at nim he can see that it is boring. 
We sit there like, hmm, hurry up with this. 

I: So you don't have discussion? Just lecture? 

C: It's both. Like if he is talking about something you can jump in at 
at any time. 

I: What about over the last two years. Have there been very many of the 
classes where you've had writing, besides English clcsses? Like 
report writing, summary writing, research writing? 

C: I think that was it after I got out of English. I can't remember 
anything . 

I: So you took your freshman courses all your freshman year? So your 
111, 112 and 113. Then you did, did you do any your second year? 
When did you take 321? 

C: I think last year. 

I: So your third year? 

C: I can't remember if I did any papers in other classes, because I 

had — well, I did, I think in my social work classes. I did papers, 
yeah, reports. 

I: Report writing? 

C: Yes. 

I: And maybe some kind of research or articles that you had to 
summarize? 

C: Yeah, that's what I did. 
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I: So, overall, you would say that besides these occasional reports and 
some researching in social work classes that your writing has been on 
the low side? 

C: It^s low, because • • » 

I: I don^t mean low, like with grades, but you haven^t done a lot. 

C: Right. I haven*t did a lot. Maybe if I do more, I could see how 
W3ll I could do, but I haven^t really been doing anything. 

I: Tlie question I was going to ask ■'as what courses have you taken that 
requi-:ed writing besides, well we knov/ English and 321. 

C: T think most of my social work classes I did write in. 

I: It- was part of the requirement for the grade? 

C: Yeah, everybody had a term paper for you to do. I did a term paper 

last year in Soc 223, and it was the Amish. Well, we had to do three 
different groups, so it was on the Amish and two others. I got a C on 
that cause at that time ray brother^s baby had died. At that time I 
just did it at the last minute. Most of ny classes that I did have I 
did a term paper in. 

I: If you come across any in your files or something, if you could let 
me see them or show them to me before the study is over. 

C: Okay. 

I: I*ve kind of touched on this a'.ready, but for the classes that you had 
to do writing, either research or summaries or critiques, do most of 
those classes give you written directions cr how much direction would 
you say generally are given on papers? 

C: Okay, the paper that I just did, he gave us written directions. Most 
of the classes I do, I get written directions on how to do it. Or if 
they don*t, you know in the beginning of a quarter, you know you 
always get the syllabus and they tell you that you havo a paper to do 
and they^ll tell you more about it later on. 

I: And they generally do? 

C: Yeah. Most of my teachers have. They explain exactly how they want 
it and everything. 

I: If you could think about the research paper for a minute that you did 
on the Amish and the other two groups. Were there written directions 
for that paper in that Soc. 223 class? 

C: Yeah. He wanted particular, you know, you had to compare tham — each 
group, how they lived, how they differed in religion and everything. 
So he gave us good directions on that because he wanted comparisons 
and different things about them. 



Did he tell you what it would be graded on or how it would be c^radedl 

Most teachers, I dcn*c think he told us that much about it. They 
just tell you how much it*s worth. 

The total points? 

Right. 

But they don^t say as far as well, 1*11 be looking at how well you 
stated your problem or 1*11 look the detail and research that you 
have? 

The last paper that I just did, he did for neatness and everything 
because he said if you*re going out and going to be a social worker 
and you have a paper and everything, you would expect it to be neat 
then, so we try to do it now, so when we get out there we*ll know 
abou t it. 

Do you find that helpful? 
Yep. 

YouM rather have directions, nuh? 
Beforehand • 

Do you feel chat your freshman writing courses prepared you for the 
writing you had to do later? How much would you say It prepared you? 

Yeah, I think it helped me a lot because some of the things, you 
know, in high school, I hac just told my mother, I didn*t learn very 
much from the ccurses I took in high school. I wasn*t prepared really 
when I got here and then once I got here and started taking English, 
it was kinda difficult at first because some of the teachers I had 
did grammar work mostly. And we didn*t do many papers while I was 
high school, so once I got here, it wasn*t that hard to do thera, but 
you know, my first quarter — did I do the worst my first quarter? I 
don't think I did very well when I first came, that's why it was so 
hard for rae to write papers, cause I didn't do so well. I did 
all right in high school but it just wasn't enough to get by in 
college. So I had to improve or else . . . 

What do you think you made the greatest improvement in? Was there 
any certain course that you took or English course that you took where 
you saw a large improvement? 

113. Once I got to 113, I thought that I knew a lot more. And then 
when I got to 321, it wasn't . . .you know, we didn't really do the 
same things in other English class. We focused on social work 
articles and different things like that and so, what we did in there 
I'd have never understood but you know. I know the whole purpose of 
the class was to get us into articles and having people read, you 
know, the audience had never saw this paper before so write it like 
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that. I think uhat helped me too, you know, because you*re writing a 
paper, you might bo saying these things and people might not even know 
what youVe talking about, so I think that helped. 

I: When you get a paper back that youVe done, do your teachers put 

feedback on it for you? Do they give you comments or do you pretty 
much just get a grade? What^s been your experience for papers you*ve 
done? 

C: Well, this paper right here, it don't have any comments, it just have 
a grade. But the papers I did last quarter, he gave me the comments 
on it. You know, it seems confusing but a good analysis of a 
confusing article. He wrote that on there, and most of my teachers 
give me some feedback* Lately, I've had teachers that give me 
feedback on the articles. 

I: And do you prefer feedback on your papers? 

C: Yeah. Because if you get feedback, when you go to your next paper 
you will already know, okay, don't do that on this paper because on 
your last paper it wasn't right. You have a better chance of getting 
a better grade if you get feedback. 

I: What do you think yoar greatest strengths as a writer are now? What 
do you think is best about your writing — just in your own opinion, 
not just what teachers would say to you. What do you think is best? 

C: I really dcn't know because when I had English 321, I could just 
write out something and I let somebody read it they say it sounds 
good. But when the teacher get it, it don't sound that good. 

I: Well, forget about teachers. When you finish writing something and 
you feel good about it, what is it that you think is good or strong 
about what you vrite? 

C: Well, when I just write it out and I think it sounds good, you know, 
when I just write it. I give a little thought and then write it, but 
I don't find — I mean I don't find my work poor — but I find it average 
work. I feel that if I could write papers, that could help me later 
in the future. 

I: Let me say this — if I gave you three categories, like your content, 
your ideas, and then maybe something like your organization, how you 
organize ideas or how well you support your detail or give examples, 
or then maybe something like mechanics oi grammar. Out of those kinds 
of categories, what are you best or strongest in? 

C: My grammar is good. My organization might be a little off. But I 
have a lot of ideas. 

I: So your ideas are a strong poirt? 



C: 



R'ght. My ideas that I come up with . . . it's just organizing them 
in the paper, you know. 
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I: So If there was one or two areas that you could really become good at 
which area would it be? 

C: Organization of the paper. Because I find myself saying, this don't 
sound right here, you know, maybe I should put it in later. 

I: But you're not always sure about that? 

C: Right. 

T: Okay. Well, that's good. What kind of things in 111, 112 and 113, 
if you can remember back that far, what I'inds of things that you 
learned in those classes do you think are most important? Is therr 
anything that you learned or was taught in those classes that you 
thing is important to be taught in a writing class? 

C: I don't remember who the teacher was. I think it was . . . 

I: Well, maybe you could just think in general of your freshman year <uid 
of the writing you did in general. What kind of things — you said f>/ 
the time you got to 113 . . . 

C: Yeah, in 113, I felt good about grammar and punctuation and all th-^^i 
you know, how to put the commas in the right places, but I should 
have baen more confident about that before I left for high school, 
but I wasn't until I got to 113, In }12 I felt good because I wrotf? 
papers and worked in groups and everything, and I think that helpe^l. 
I think I did good papers m 112 and 113. Ill was just a start for 
me and wasn't that good, average. 

I: What would you say makes a good paper? If you were joing to say just 
from your own judgment and ideas, what is it you would point out, a 
fev^ things that make something a good paper? 

C: Hmm. Well, is it the ideas that you have? 

I: You don't have to say it for me as an English teacher, but for 

yourself, if you were going to say, this is a good paper. Pull out 
an old paper you wrote and say, "This was a good paper," whether the 
teacher thought so or not. What are some things about it that woul*! 
you think would make it . . . 

C: Well, if I wrote a paper, I would think if I didix't have many 

grammar, you know, many misspelled words and I wro^e it, if it loolc-^d 
good to me, I thought it was a good paper. 

I: Okay. So, the mechanics, the grammar, the spelling. 

C: Right, all that. Even how it sounds, the ideas that you have. Eve ^ 
though it might not sound good to the teacher, it is just the thoug'^t 
of you writi'ig and the ideas and how hard you worked on the paper a'-^ 
everything. I think that makes a good paper, cause you can sit the 
and type it and work on it- — it's gotta be a good paper. 

I: Does what one teacher requires for a good paper, say in social work 
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^° ^^^"^ ^ teacher thinks the 

same things about a good paper that an English teacher would think? 



C: Yep, I do. 

I: Why do you think that? 



C: 



I: 



I 
C 
I 

c 
I 
c 
I 
c 



Well social work teachers feel you have to do good just like English 
teachers, you know grammar and everything, and' they expect just the 

Told us \" r^ttj '"^^ '° hard. 'like' our\eacher 

toid us~a lushed paper i.s not a good paper. 

So you do hear the some of the same things in your social work 
Classes that you hear in your English classes? 

Right. 

Do you pretty much agree vith that's the way It should be? 

I think so. You shouldn't just because you have English, you know 

iJ .v^' f '° ^° something, it should' be Uke that 

m every class because you got to go through life regardless ind vou 
need to know how to do things regardless of if your irEnglisi o-' 
social work or whatever. You need to know these things 

If you were going to .eet a freshman student and they were about to 
start their freshman English classes, would you have any advice to 
give them before they start their freshman English classes bJsed on 
your own experience or what you think might he helpful ^othemf 

l^VV "7 ^ ^""'"^ 2^^^ "P if 'l^n't do good on your 

papers. Just keep trying or get some help because I don't know why 
I didn't get help my first year. Maybe I didn't even know abou? the 
services available but I would recommend that if they were haviL 
trouble to get some help right away before they get behind. ^ 

Do you know now where you could go? 

Yeah. I know now but I think . . . 

What would you do if you needed help? 

I would go to the Writing Center. 

Where did you find out about the Writing Center? 

In 113. 

So your teacher told you about it? 
Yep. 

Did you have to go or was it just recommended? 

Well, she told me you could take your paper over there and let them 
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look at it at the Writing Center. But I didn*t. I wrote it over 
again myself and turned it in. 



I: Would you do it differently today. I mean if you had to do it over 
again, youM go back to the Writing Center? 

C: I think IM go to the Writing Center and get some help. 

I: If you had to give advice to teachers of English 111, 112, 
and 113, is there anything you could tell thera to help thera 
teach better, do a better job? Well, if you had any advice 
to give them, from the student's point of view, what 
students need? 

C: Well, most people complain about how hard teachers grade, 

you know, and I was always tell them maybe you should go to 
the teacher. Maybe the teaher should, you know, if you need 
help, be there at office hours. I know people have office 
hours and everything but most students are afraid to really 
tell the teacher that they don't know what they are doing or 
whatever. But 321, if I needed help, I got help. I stayed 
after class or whatever and I got help when I needed it. 

I: Now what do you think made you not afraid to get the help in 
that class. 

C: How friendly she was. She was really friendly. So most 
teachers, if I get a grade I don't like, some teachers I 
won't even ask about it, I'll just keep the grade because of 
the way they act or whatever. 

I: You're too frightened of thera or intimidated by thera. 

C: Right. That's one reason I don't ask people for help. Bet 
I did ask for help in 321 and 113. 

I: So part of your advice to teachers might be to tOt make your 
students afraid. Encourage them to come see you. 

C: Right. 

I: Well, that kind of answers ru / next question, which would be 
how could we improve the writing program? And that would be 
maybe have teachers help their students a little bit more. 



C: 



Right. 



C: 



I: 



Do you have any other advice for us to improve our program? 
That's all I can see right now. 



I: 



So you think the 111, 112, IIJ are good courses to keep for 
freshman? 



r. 
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Yeah. I think from teachers writing feedback on the papers 
will let them know later that that might not be good. 

So give them feedback and talk to them? 

Yep. 

If you were in a class now that all of a sudden the l:eacher 
said, for spring quarter you know, you're taking this course 
and you find out the first day you're going to have to write 
a major paper that s going to count for pretty much of the 
grade, but you don't get a lot of direction. Would /ou feel 
pretty confident to do it by yourself without a lot 
direction? 

Nope. I would have to go to the teacher and ask him exactly 
what ha wanted because I need some kind of directions before 
because I don t want to do something and it's wrong and'the 
they tell you, well, this is not what I wanted. 

What if you pretty much had an idea of what the teacher 
wanted and you felt confident about the assignment and how 
to do It, would you feel -.onfident about knowing enoi'gh 
about writing a paper to write it yourself? If you knew 
what the teacher wanted? 

I would then. I would write it. 

You feel like you'd learned enough about writing papers that 
you could do one on your own? ^ i' y 

I would ju5=t write it and if some point where I'm writing it 
I didn t feel that that's exactly what they wanted, I would 
go to the teacher and ask him, "Am I doing this right?" 

Try to get reinforcement along the way? 
Right . 

My last question for you is how well prepared do you feel to 
write on the job ones you leave here? 

Write on the job? I don't think I'm too much prepared for 
that but I think I could if I have to. I don't think it 
will be a big challenge. I could probably make it through 
writing cause you know right now while I'm doing my 
internship he might ask us to write something down and he 
wants us to write a newsletter. I just looked at him like I 
never wrote a newsletter, so some things like that I don't 
know how to do it and I wish I knew certain things before I 
leave here. * 

Maybe you ought to write that in your journal, or write it 
m your critique of your teacher. 
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C: 



C: 



Yep, Cause I do not know how to do a newsletter. 



I: What about correspondence and reports for clientd and that 
kind of thing. Do you feel . . . 

C: I think I could do that. 

I: So it's sorta the basic report writing that you could do but 
some of the speciality writing you might . . . 

C: Right. 

I: Well, you might want to suggest that to somebody before you 



Right, cause I don't know how to write a newsletter and it 
would help me once I leave here to have something like that. 



I: Okay. Thank you very much. 



- Freshman Mfriting Sample 



I live in Benton Harbor Michigan and the problem, I suggest should be 
solve is people hanging around liquor stores. The big problem is people 
skip school to go to this store, they get people by-passing them to go in 
and buy it for them. Although, people know these student are to young to 
drink they get it anyway. And after the student receive the drink and 
finish drinking it they rush back to school. Some be high, drunk or 
whatever you want to call it. The teacher pay It no mind, because they 
don't care one way or the other. Also there is a store right across the 
street from school, but it doesn't sale liquor because everyone signed an 
petition against it. But well we're signing this petition against one 
store, yet another one is doing the same thing, selling liquor to minors. 
One way I think we can solve this problem is for one, keep young students 
from hanging around the store school hours or any hours, if there not 
buying anything. Keep a kine eye on any one you think that would buy this 
for minors and report them. I also think parents should warn there 
children about hanging places that sale any liquor if they know whether or 
not they drink or not. Teachert^ shold keep a daily count on students, that 
they suspect that skip and mighu do this. Parents should sign petition to 
stop anthing that would harm there childrens education. Also I think they 
should close this store up during school hours, or maybe they could just 
stop selling liquor during these school hours. To solve any more problems 
that should come up about the l.quor store, like killings that have occur 
it should be close up for good. 



Cfaetyl: First Draft 

(ItMHcia(tiaitesscrstcbouts) 

lstAttCHpt3/17 

Tbepm^pase^^McoJlegeedvauimtogmM^ Yov need m good coU^e 
edocMHonsoiJMjvvaui 

The purpose of a college educationis toget a degree in aiield of study that voo like. Once you have 
chosen that field of studyyou then try to earn eveiything there is to know aoout your filed of study 
by going to/«a^gdng to college «fe«&3ay Once you have acoU^e educatioayoucangooutin 
the work world and find a job. 

AcoUegeeducationcan/zVi? youyoyi knowledge 

2AdAttempc3/22 

TTie purpose of a coilege educationis to get you prepare for the work worid. In coU^e you learn 
different things that are require to surviveinyourfield of stucty 

lemtbememegoflife 

Once you have leara about yourfield of study you will receive a degree and with this degree you aui 
^ouwiUhaveabetteropportunityandtiy u>fwdMjobsAMtj^u4tteiat€res(edQiws^^ 
the areayou studied. 

With acollegeeducationvou will havemorequalification. So acoUege educationgiveyou and 
advantage over people wno don't have one. 

3fdAttenpt3y22 

The purposes of a coU age education is to prepare students for the work world . Students learn 
different thii^sthatnerequired to succeed in theirfidd of stu(ty^ 

Once a student hasleamedabouttheirfield of study, then /r?«lieyreceiveadegree. With this degree 
astudentcangetagoodjob. bec^fusecfcbeedoMtoatbestudeiUiec&ved. 

Also with a coU^e education you may be more qualified for a job , then someone who dou ; have a 
coUegeeducation. 

4tkAttc«pt3/22 

The purposes of a college education isto prepare students for the work world. Students learn 
different things that are required to succeedinlife outrlJe of collie 

Once astudent hasleamed what is required of them in the work world. Then they can focus on their 
major. 

Then you the student can get a degree and go out in the work worid and get a job. 

The advaistages of having acoUc^e education is that you canget a job faster then someone who don't 
acoUege education. Altoyouhavftgatnknowla^gethatwiUlawithyoafivtjiftfM 

AlS0a<»UegeedllcatidJimakesy0Vpf61idiiSWeUa^ With acollegeducauOnyou are 

. ^^Ufillincadream. ^ 

ERic in 



Rough Draft 



The pruposcs of a college education are very clear. People need a college education 
in order to survive and get a god job in this world Fve found out tiiat it*s hard to get a 
paying more tiiatn minimum wage with a college education. 

The purpose of a college education for a minority student like me is to use the 
education so that I can advance to the top. 

Another purpose for a college education is that a educaticm will help me fulfill my 
ultimate goal in life. A goal that wiii help me build a career in life. 

Also a college education can enhance a person knowledge that will be taken into the 
woric world. Also knowledge that can be passed on to family and friends. 

Another pmposc for a college educaticm is that it makes your parents proud it 
shows how hard you woriccd to achieve a goal. Also with a college education you show 
your parents and relatives as well as yourself how their time and money has paid off. 

Also witii a college educatitm when you are older you tell your children about your 
experience, and maybe influence them to go to college. 

In general the pruposes of a college education is to help me fulfill my most ultimate 
goal, so that I can benefit from it in the future. 



• Final Draft 



The purposes of a college education are many. A college education is necessary to 
be well-rounded. A college education is necesssary in order to achive a career goal. Witii a 
college education you develop Resopnsibility and Independence. 

In order for anyone to make it in tiiis world tiiey must be well rounded. I find it 
hard to find a job without having a good educational background. Most people who have 
low paying jobs don't have much education, because if they do then their just not applying 
themself enough in the work world. 

This summer I found it hard trying to find a job without a college degree. I got a 
job paying a litle over minimum wage. I feel if I had my degree at that time the job 
opportunity would have been better. 

A college education is necessary in wder to achieve a career goal. For most 
minorities Ike me for example it is hard to get a good job without a education. Sometimes 
even with a college education it is hard for minaity students to get a job. I found it hard 
this summer when I was dying to get a job, most of the people I had an interview with 
made their decision on whether or not I would get the job or not before I even sat down. I 
thought it wasn't fair at all, because people should be given a equal chance regardless of 
their race. I know this doesn't happens everywhere, because some people look at 
minorities as e<iual. I'm not saying minorities are always treated unfair all the time but it's 
nard for minorities to advance to the top even with a degree at times. 

Some minorities don't achieve their career goals because they give up after someone 
turn them down for a job. I am a strong believer, I believe you have to try until vou get 
what you want I want let one turn down get me down and keep me down. I plan on 
usmg my education wisely, because I have worked so had to finish college. 

Another pupose of a college education is that it teaches Responsibility and 
Independence. I'be found that I have more responsibility now that I'm in college. I make 
my own decision, I don't have to ask my mother's permission for anything. I'm iiving 
more independent now, because I live off campus now. I take on Responsbilities that I 
couldn't imagine taking on in this life time. 

So in general I'm more mature now and I can take on my own responsibilities 
./ithout being told by my mother. 

In general my overall feelings about college is that it helped me gain a education that 
most people don't have the opportunity to get The Education that I will receive will help 
my as a minority achiece my goal. I want let erne turn down be my turning point in life, I 
will continue to strive no matter what happens. 

Another thing is tiiat I feel that I can challenge the work world, but without a 
college education I wasn't ready. So college is very meaningful to me, without college I 
think I would have gave up on trying to achieve my career goal. 
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Interview: Claire 

RC: Ok Claire. With this one ^toit I mat to ask you about ie what 
you think about this. You said that you think your writing vas 
terrible. 

C: It's pretty bad. I noticed a lot strange words here and bad 
spelling. I think I even used somo ot the conas wrong. 
KC: Veil, this was your very first day ot scl^ol. 
C: I don't remevber this paper. 
RC: (reainds her of project) 

C: No, I don't reaeiber, but this is ay handirriting. 

RC: sure, sure. •Riere's no doubt that this is yours. 

C: TTiis looks like soaething I'd write. It looks like soaething 

I'd do becausel have a habit of thinking faster than I write, and I 

aiss words, or I'll put soaething in that doesn't go in the right 

spot. 

RC: Do you still do that? 
C: No. 

RC: W»t do you like aost about what you wrote? 
C: What it's saying. 
RC: OK 

C: Ibe idea that's being brought out about drugs 
RC: fhat do you like least? 
C: Hie errors! Of course. 

RC: Ihe surface errors that you see. If you were going to revise 
this besides fixing the surface errors what else would you do? 
C: I think I'd add that it's not only kids and teenagers that are 
doing drugs but a lot of older people. 

RC: So you think that four years later you r topic is still 
relevant. 

C: Oh yea. I'd just develop it aore. I don't think it's changed 

in the last four years. 

RC- Do you think that you know aore? 

C: Yes. As a aatter of fact, four years ago I didn't know 
anything about crack but now I do. I'd never even heard of it. Soae 
of the stuff in here. I can't even believe I wrote it. 
RC: like what? 

C: Reads "Hie reasons for this solutions. . . " Hiis sentence 
doesn't even aake any sensel reads. Tb&t sentence is so goofed im 
I 3an' t believe I wrote soaething like this. Oh aan, I can' t believt 
I wrote soaething like this. 

RC: Now the topic you were actually writing on was to talk about a 
problea in your hoaetown a3s! to suggest a solution. If I were to 
ask you to write on this saao topic today and give you that topic 
what do you think you'd do? 

C: I doubt that I'd write on the saae topic. I think I'd think 
aore about the situation in ay hoaetown, soaething that I was aore. 
. .now this right here of course is in everybody's hoaetown. You 
could just do this off the top of your head. I think now I'd 
consider a problea that is really detriaental to ay hoaetown, not 
that drugs are not, but soaething that's aore, that's aore . 
RC: Do you have soaething in aind?> 

C: I would say teenage pregnancy, but that's another one of these, 
(topics) ?Everybody ia informed about it already. It' a beat ao that 
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there isn't luch mere to say about it. All you can say is tbat ehre 
is no solution. I don't knov. 10' d really have to think about 
that. 

KC: Vhat kinds of things do you do vhen you sit dovn to write, 
that you get an assigment, vhat do you do? 
C: In ly speech class in high school, there vas an acquaintance 
of line vyho vrote about soiething she knev because it affected her 
family. She 

had a si jter vho had either cerebral palsy or epilepsy. lean' t 
remember vhlch. And she vrote about something that she knev. I 
think I'd vrite about something that affected me. Personally. 
Drugs, yes, but on the other hadn. It affects my money situation, 
but it doesn't affect me personally. And neither does teenage 
pregnancy or anorexia or anything like that. Nothing like that. 
It's all good material, hat it doesn't phase me. I'd pick something 
that I had somehting to do vith. 

RC: Is there anything you vould do vriting under time? Have you 
had to vrite under timed circumastances much? 
C: Ho 

SC: If you had to again, is there anything you knov nov a] bout 
planning or organizing that you think vould help you? 
C: Of course. I guess, don't sit and vait. Ihink of your topic 
immediately. All the thlnkgs that vere alvays taught to do. don' t 
procrastinate. llMit' s my biggest problem. Knov your topic veil. I 
vouldn't chot'e something that vould require a aot of thought. Just 
running off iiiico no place. Write complete sentences that mean 
something, lhat's about it. 
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Interview #2 



Intarviever (I) ; You said you hax^er/t written much in the last two years? 

C (C) ; I had a class last quarter that, it was just a marketing 

class, I don't know, and we wrote two papers in there, but it wasn't 
anything that was... 

I: Much writing? 

C: Right. 

I: Okay, why don't you just look through your transcript then and recall 
the courses that you've taken and just think, any kind of writing that 
you did, if it was just like one-page responses or summaries or 
journals, or anything. Just tell me the class and what the writing 
was that you did in there. 

C: Okay, I had an English 112, and English 113. No, it was English 112. 
We wrote a paper on, urn, oh boyl 

I: Long time ago, huh? 

C: It had something to do wi th... gracious , I know what my paper was about. 
I was writing a biblical story; that's what mine was about. I can't 
even think of what he called it. It was a real short term paper. 

I: Do you remember who you had? I mean, sometimes I know the assignments 
.-^ust because we work with them. 

C: Houghting? 

I: Houghting? 

C: Yeah. 

I: Now that was 112 and you did one major paper in there you said? 
Did you do a lot of papers? 

C: No, we did three of them. And the other two of them I can't 
even remember what I wrote on. I think I just wrote on 
something that vas insignificant. I don't even remember 
what it was. Nothing important. 

I: What did you do in 113? Do you remember? 

C: In 113 I wrote a paper. I think it was on Shakespeare's 
Hamlet and I think it was for some kind of extra credit. 
That one turned out pretty well. I think it was a paper. 

I: Did you do a research paper in 113? 

C: Uh...yeah, I think we did. I don't even recall what it was. 
I'm telling you I'm not very helpful today because I don't 
know anything about what I was doing. 
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I; Well, that was a long time ago. 

C: I had a literature class, American Popular, and in that one 
we read books and we wrote, uh, we had one class, it was a 
very large paper and we wrote on gothic, I think it was 
western and something else. I know that there was one that 
I read, it was a detective, it had to do with, uh... 

I: You did detective, you did western and you did gothic. Did 
you have papers for each of the genres? Essay tests? 

C: Yeah, we did essay tests, I think. Eoy I don't know. I 
think I had English, DP, um, there was a communications 
class — what did we have? Let me think, "hey were just 
letters. 

I: Did you remember anything from other classes? 
C: I don ' t ... 

I: In your marketing classes, did you do any writing assignments at all? 

C: The only writing assignment that we did inside marketing was 
the two research papers that were about two to three pages 
long. It wasn't anything large. 

I: What were the assignments? Do you remember? Were they just 
general that the instructors wanted you to just go find out 
something on marketing or were they something more specific 
that you had to look up? 

C: It wasn't any library work, if that's what you're talking 

about. It was just material either from our book or from an 
article we had read. 

I: Summarizing the article? Or responding? 

C: Right. Something like that* The instructor gave us some 
specific statements that we had to be sure that we 
elaborated on inside of our papers so. ..other than that, I 
didn't do a whole lot of writing in my OA classes. 

I: Well, it's possible that, yes, that's right, the Office 

Administration classes.. .now, some of those have a lot of 
grammer in them, don't they? Where you do drill work? 

C: Yeah. Well, quarter before last quarter... 

I: I know you were working with Carol last term. 

C: Yeah. The class I had was a shorthand class and it was---we 
did a lot of writing in there. And yes, our punctuation had 
to be... 
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I: I see youVe got g lot of shorthand classes. Is that pretty 
much just transcribing things that are read to you? 

Cj Yes. Now, I had business comrauDications, but that was 
about the same thing. It was just writing letters and 
responding to letters. 

I: Was it a kind of format where you had to pretty much spit 
back the same kind of memo each time? 

C: Yeah, that^s it. 

I: Let*s see. Yes, I can see that by the classes that you were 
taking that you didn't have a lot of writing. Because 
you've got fundamentals of algebra, typewriting, shorthand. 
What about public speaking? Did you have to write 
speeches or anything like that? 

C: Yeah, as a matter of fact, I did. I b^>u two classes. One 
of them, I know, was just a speech class; I don't think 
there was a prerequisite for the speech class I had. Um, 
the public speech class I had we did a lot of, um, speeches. 

I: You mean like impromptu speeches? Or did you have to write 
them ahead of time? 

C: Well, we had two impromptu and I think it was two that were 
prepared. Two or three. No, three that were prepared. I 
remember talking on one of the about bulimia or something 
like that — the proverbial "everybody does it." 

I: How did you do on the written things? Did you do okay? 

C: I did fairly well out of the class. I think ^ot something 
like a C+ or B- out of the class. It wasn^t the greatest, 
but it wasn't too bad either. 

I: Well, you had a B- in the one. Fundamentals of Public 

Speaking, Speech 121 and then Business Communications, now 
wa« that the one where you were writing memos and things and 
letters? 

C: Yeah, that class I think I got a C. I don't think I did too 
well. I didn't like that class too much. 

I: Well, you've done well in your literature classes. Well, you 
took a short story , I know this is a lon-g time ago. Thi s is 
back to 86-87. Do you remember if you did any writing in 
there? Did you have to do a paper on a short story? 

C: I remember us um, short story... 

I: That's three years ago. 

C: I do believe, I think I remember having wrote a paper on 




Franken steiji. I think. I'm not positive. Urn, we did 
something on Frankenstein . We either talked about it or 
wrote about it. 

I: Okay. Well, let's go on and ask you some of the other 

questions. We'v-e got kind of an lucn what you'ye done in 
your other classes. A lot of these questions we've already 
kind pf covered — what courses required writing? Not very 
many of the ones you were taking. Office administration 
doesn t require much and you were taking a lot of math and 
things. In the courses where you did writing, how much 
direction were you given on writing assignments? 

C: Um, we were given, I should say; I was giver not a whole 
lot, but enough to glean the idea of what I needed to do. 

I: Did you get much more than, you know, this should be on 
such and such a topic and so many pages? 

C: Yeah, see that's what I'm talking about. We got like uh, 
how to lay out our format, course no spelling errors, cut 
down on punctuation errors, things like that, but we also 
had an idea, like I said, about the marketing. He told us 
like a statement or something we elaborated on, you know, 
we had to tell a little bit of what the statement meant or 
something like that. Um, let's see, in my English classes, 
my ins' ructor told me how he pretty much wanted the paper 
done, so to speak. Like um, how much to write about or just 
the ^specif ics, and not always a whole bunch of ramblings. I 
don t know how to describe it, because it's, I don't know... 

I: Did you do, let's say like when you were in your 112 or 113, 
did you do kind of the modes exercises where you'd have to 
do let s say comparison and contrast essay and might have to 
do a definition or narrative or anything like that? 



C: 



Well, no. I don't recall doing it. We probably did. 



C: Oh yeah, I um, I had... we did punctuation all the way. 
Nothing else. 

I: Did you write anything— or nothing. Just punctuation drills? 

C: Yeah, we did one paper. No, I think two papers, I don't 

even... I think I got like an A- on the paper, but I don't 
know what I wrote, I don't remember. It's just something 
that, I think he just said, "write this paper" but he was 
looking at our punctuation aud our spelling so we didn't 
have any format really to use or go by. You know, he didn't 
lay out and say do this, this and this. He just was looking 
at how we used our vocabulary. 
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The punctuation drills that you had been working on? 
Right. 

Do you remeber, did you have the same person for 111 and 
112? 

No, I had Elliot Smith... 
For 111? 
For 111. 

And then for 112 you had Routing and you wrote a paper on 
the Bible. Do you remember anything else? Did you read a 
lot in that class, or what were you doing in there? 

Well, we did three papers and two of the papers were um, I 
know the very l€.3t one, I can remember that one bee, a use it 
was the last one and it was the longest. That was '^he 
biblical one. The two before it, yes! As a matter of fact, 
I think one was a comparison and a contrast. Yeah, that's 
right. I don't know what I wrote on. 

Do you remember any of the 'lind of feedback you got or the 
direction. , whether you were being told you were a pretty 
good writer or what things you needed to worry about? 

Oh, no one told me that. 

What kinds of things did you need to work on, do you 
remember? Did you have trouble, say, with sentence 
structure or punctuation or did you get that all taken care 
of in 111? 

No, no. My sentence structure is still bad. As a matter of 
fact, I have a paper inside my pocket right now and I use 
"too" two times and you just don't do that. I used "t-o-o" 
with "t-o", so I know that right there, um I think, I think 
he pretty muc* 'old me about, I have a great big problem 
with sentencej ,iOt e'^ding with, I don't know, the proper... 

Preposi tions? 

I mean they either hang or j^^ngle. 
Oh, like dangling modifiers? 

Something like that. I have a real big problem with that. 
And run-ons. So I probably had that problem back then, too. 

And what do you remember about 113? 

113. Oh, I remember I spelled Hamlet wrong through the 
whole paper. 
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I: (Laugh) It must have made a big impression, 

C: He was very mad. The instructor I had was very mad cause 

the whole class did the same thing. Nobody looked his name 
up. 

I: Had you had to read Hamel t ? Was that it or you saw the 
movie or something? 

C: No, we read it. We read the play and then we wrote a paper. 

I: Who did you say you had for 113? Do you remember? 

C: Oh, it was a tall, kind of distinguished-looking fellow, um, 
white hair. Very nice, but I don*t know what his name was. 
I can*t remember. I don*t think he. ..I think he had a 
pernanent hump on his back, so he looked kinda like bowed. 
Not really bad, it was his shoulders. 

I: I wonder who he is. Okay, well, that^s pretty good. Do you 
think that what you did in freshman writing prepared you for 
the writing you had to do afterwards in your sophmore^ 
junior, and senior years? 

C: Yeah. But then, I can tell you right now inside my 

shorthand classes, it didn*t. All that preparation I had, I 
see that it didn*t reflect inside that shorthand class at 
all. Because I flunked it the first time and I took it 
again last quarter, and I think I got a C, yeah, so it 
wasn't that good. 

I: Now is that the one that you w re working on with Carol? 

C: Carol, yes. 

I: What was it you were having the trouble with on that? Is It 
identifying errors? 

C: Well, not exactly. I don't even know how to explain the 

problem because it wasn't a large problem. Carol picked it 
up and, um, my instructor picked it up. It's a problem with 
run-on sentences, like I said, um, commas. 

I: Now, in the shorthand class was the instructor reading you 
something and you had to do it in shorthand? 

C: Right. 

I: And you weren't punctuating it correctly? Is that it? 
C: Right. That kind of thing. 

I: Because I know Carol had said that when you did the stuff 
here you were doing it and you seemed to really understand 



it and not have any trouble and then you were having 
problems* • • 

That^s the thing* I don^t understand, I didn't understand 
the problem eit^ * , but I know that the class, the 111 class 
that was suppose ^ to prepare me for punctuation and such 
things like that, vocabularly; it didn't really help* 

It didn't help you in there? 

It didn't do very much for me. 

What do you think your strengths are as a writer? 
Oh, I have none* No. 
You must have some* 

At this point I can identify my bad language and bad usage 
of uh. . . 

You mean word choice or the form of the word? 

No, no, no. I'm talking about punctuation* I can look at 
something now and notice where maybe a semicolon goes or a 
period, you know, it's not so. • . whereas before 1^ . . 

You just didn't know what you were looking for? 

I kinda threw it down there. So I think I've "^otten much 
better than I was. Not ext*-emely good, but ^1^3 much beti:er* 
I can see where I'm lacking. 

Okay, what do you think, then, is your greatest weakness? 
That I'm not one of the better writers. 

What do you think keeps you distinguished from the better 
writers? What do they do that you're not doing? - 

They're almost excellent. I'm serious. 

In what way? In what they say, or the way they organize it? 
Or the format, or the punctuation* 

How they use it. 

How they use language? 

How they use not only the language but the punctuation. You 
know, how they can set something up, whereas, I can look at 
a form and think and just look it over and look and look and 
I've done this. I*ve wrote a paper and looked at it over 
and over, whereas someone else — you know, I've had 
instructors and she can just look at it and pick up about 
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C: 
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I: 
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ten errors just like that. You know, I think that I've got 
myself all straightene-d out, all pressed out, there's no 
problem, you know, and here's a comma that was omitted. 
Because an "and" was omitted or something, you're supposed 
to put a comma there. I can't pick that kind of thing up 
still. Well, I can do it, but it*s not as good as another 
person . 

Doesn't come as naturally? 
Right. 

What do you think are the most important things you learned 
about writing in 111, 112 and 113? 

Oh... how to start an introduction, to explain and elaborate 
on that introduction and to summarize and conclude it and to 
pull it all together. I never wrote a term paper in high 
school, so coming here and in 111 and 113 and. . . 

What did you do in your English classes in high school? Did 
you do literature? 

Inside my twelfth grade year of high school we did grammar 
and grammar and grammar. Well, I did write a term paper 
once. And I got a real good grade on it, as I recall. But, 
it's different here than it is there because I don^t think 
that when I was in high school, I don't think they looked at 
certain things as all that prevalent as we do here. 

Like anything in particular? Something you could put your 
finger on? 

Yes, something like, I wanna call them apposition or 
something . 

Prepositions? 

No, oh shoot, I'm sorry. • . 
Apposi tives? 

Yeah. I mean there's so many things there, you know, like 
you said, ap positives? 

Or apostrophe? 

What is it called? Appositives. I don't know, my 
instructor, she always said it had something to do with 
an ape or monkey or something, ^^m, I think it's an 
apposition where you put a comma ^efore and after, you know, 
a clause that didn't really belong there. Preposition, I 
don^t know, parenthetical. 

Oh, okay, yeah. Right. 
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C: And it wasn't like we just wrote and you had tests, but it 
wasn*t like anything &s extreme as here. So, I don't know, 
my English classes in high school were very good. 

I: Well, English classes can cover a wide range of things, you 
know. Literature and speech as well as grammar and writing. 
I mean, there's a lot of ground to cover in that and that's 
why a lot of people come and feel kind of unprepared for 
what they're thrown into when they get here. 

C: I was just — talking about unprepared — I didn't, I mean, in 
my 111, I did't know half of the things about what my 
instructor was talking about. I have never seem them. It 
was just the idea of looking at . . . um, I mean he was 
coming at just ten different kinds of, you know, uses of 
what is it, not vocabul arly, but commas and, you know, 
things like that. I've never even seen them. Yeah, you 
know, you put a comma after someone's name or you put a 
colon after this or, you know, but it was never anything 
like this. And like I say, a dang... I still have a problem 
with identifying a dangling modifier and a run-on sentence. 
To me, they look almost the same. But e/idently there's 
something more to it. 

I: Okay. What kind of things do you think a writer should 
think about when writing? If you want, if it's easier, 
break it down into before you write, while you write and 
revise, if it's easier to think of it that way. 

C: I think a writer should first of all identify who he's 

writing to and what he wants who he's writing to to know. 
And why he's ... in the body part, he needs to elaborate 
on what his introduction is. Just expand it to, you know, 
ten different people will have a different idea, they 
probably all can glean the same idea from what he's written. 
And not that it would happen but at least they vould have an 
idea. They all have the same, pretty much . . . 

I: Where do you think you learned that paying attention to 
audience is real important? Did you learn thLt in the 
freshman classes or did you learn that in the business 
classes or did you just pick it up being a writer? 

C: No, I think I learned that from my speech classes. Because 
in my speech, I remember listening to a tape and uh, one of 
my instructors, she had it going so fast and as an audience 
you want to know why, I mean as an audience myself, I want 
to know why somebody is talking about something. But then, 
you don't always, you know, you can talk to several other 
people and they all can, I mean, I can sit and talk in 
class now and the instructor can be babbling. Like my stats 
class, I did so bad, so now I've taken the class over. And 
the guy talks, talks, talks, so if I bet if I'd asked 
another person what he talked about, he probably would have 
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the same, maybe the same idea of what the instructor talked 
about. It would probably be nothing, I m^an it would 
probably be something that was just pulled out of the air, 
but I probably would say "you're on the same wave length." 

My English class, yeah, I did learn it there just a little 
bit. 



I: But mostly in speech is where you picked that up? 

C: Yeah. In English class I never had to stand up in front of 
an audience. 

I: When you wrote in English, did you feel like you were 
writing to an audience? 

C: No, I think I write different to an audience than I do to 
one person. 

I: So when you wrote your papaers in English, did you feel like 
you were writing to the teacher? 

C: Yeah, pretty much. It was just something that, I didn't 

just throw it together — don't get me wrong. I put thought 
into it and I put consideration into it. 

I; But you felt like you were writing for that one person to 
read? 

C; Yeah. I wasn't so conscious of putting this in because, you 
know, you have so many people here that you don't want them 
to be offended, 

I: Well, let's get back to that question about what should a 

writer think about when writing. So you need to think about 
audience. What about after you start writing — ^what do you 
think about while you write? Or after writing. 

C: Maybe quality of writing. They should consider what they've 
said. I mean, just think about, I do that a little bit, 
when I take tests. You think about maybe the effect 
that you've seen on the audience that you've had. That's 
another concern. I don't know what a real writer would do. 

I: Well, you're a real writer. Anybody whc writes is a writer. 
Okay. How did 111, 112, and 113 make you feel about 
yourself as a writer? 

C: Oh, 111 must made me feel crummy. It really did; it made me 
feel bad because I didn^t know anything* Urn, 112, this is 
going to sound really strange, but it was like on a scale 
thing. It went up with each class, bacause I felt, by the 
time of 113, I felt really good. 

I: Did you feel like you knew what you were doing and you felt 
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confident? 

I felt better, I*m not gonna say I felt confident enough to 
sit down and write a 3,000 page book, but I €elt better 
about knowing how to set a paper up and come up with an 
outline or rough draft, then put Into It what I really want 
to say. That kind of thing. By the time I had my OA 
classes, my shorthad class, I felt crummy again. All that 
punctuation and stuff. 

What do you think makes a good paper? 

Hmmm. Besides Interesting . . . um, spelling. 

Okay. 

Yeah, and punctuation. I don^t know. I would say It Is 
Interesting If you've got good grammar skills. 

Okay. Do you think that what makes a good. paper differs 
from class to class? 

Oh, definitely. Because like I said. In my marketing class, 
when I wrote my papers the guy was just looking for what I 
was saying. I don't think my punctuation; It wasn't so much 
punctuation. Yes, spelling was definitely a factor, but 
punctuation wasn't too much of anything. But when I got to 
my English classes, everything was a factor. You know, how I 
said It, what was being said, pretty much, how I used my 
grammar, word usage and such. Everything was a factor, so I 
definitely think that from class to class . . . 

Okay, well that makes sense. Let's see. What advice would 
you give to someone just entering the freshman series 
starting out In 111? Work hard? 

Yes, definitely. And try and understand as much as you 
possibly can. I mean, even though I worked hard in my 
English classes, I think I could have worked even harder to 
try and understand exactly and«- get help, definitely get 
hrlp. 

Did you know about the Writing Center back when you were a 
freshman? 

When I was in 111, I :idn't. I think about sometime in the 
latter part of the quarter I think I picked up on it, you 
know, that there was a writing course going on. And by 112, 
yes, I went to get some help and stuff. I don't think 
there's enough advertisement about this place. There are so 
many people that just don't know. 

Okay. What advice would you give to the teachers of 111. 
112 and 113? 
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... don't be so hard. No, I'm not saying don't be so 
you know don't give so much homework. I'm saying, 



C: Hraram. 

hard, _ „ 

because, for instance! when I had 11 1," the instructor "!' had, 
totally, he was enough to terrify anybody. He just . . . you 
just really didn't even want to sit down and talk to him one 
on one. And I think that you need that kind of help. You 
really do. You know, can you show me why this is . . . urn, 
maybe even some instructors even discuss among themselves, 
I ra sure they do, Lhey probably talk about, "what can I do 
to help this student?", or "do you have an idea," that kind 
of thing. And kind of give some suggestions to students, 
you know, we re gonna try this way for you to see if you can 
get though this or something like that. 

To be more open so that you feel like you can approach the 
instructor? 

That's right. 

How would you feel if you were told in a class that you 
would have to write a paper which in turn would be the basis 
of your grade? 

Oh, I'd be nervous. But I could do it. 
Okay. 

But I'd be really, really nervous. I'd probably be mad too. 
And probably rightfully so. 

When you have tests like that it's one thing, but then you 
have to write a paper, I mean, especially when you know 
you re not good in punctuation and etc., and you know you're 
not good at that stuff. 

How well prepared do you feel to write on a job? 

I feel I'm prepared. After the class I just got through 
last quarter, I feel I can do it. 

Well that's good. This is kind of the same question as what 
advice would you give to the teachers of English, but how 
could we improve our writing program? Any suggestions? 

No, besides more advertising, it's fine. 

But I mean the 111, 112 113 sequence. For instance, -hat 
we ve thought about doing was maybe moving 113 to the 
sophomore year, or adding a sophomore level course that was 
like writing in your professions. Anything else that you 
think . . ? ° } 

C: No. The only thing that I really find wrong was that I've 
forgotten a lot of what I've done in 111 and I wish 1 had 
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Ill now rather than at the fresh man 1 evei* 

From what you went into, it probably would have helped you 
later on. 

It was so long ago that, yes, it's nice that you have it 
when you're a freshman, but because you're coming in and you 
know that you have to be prepared for all this other stuff, 
but it would be nice if they had it maybe in your senior 
year, first quarter or something. I don't know. Sophomore 
sounds good. 

Okay. 
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Interviewer (I) : Okay? this is what you wrote as a freshman. When you 
look at this now, as a senior, what^s your initial reaction to it? 

Mike (M) ; Disorganized. 

I: Disorganized? 

M: I should have outlined it a lot better. I see spots where I kept 
jumping back and saying stuff that I should have said in first 
paragraph you know, you lay out what you what you say, second 
paragraph, you know, major points, and take it from there, 
conclusion, just draw them all together. 

I: Do you remember writing that at all? Do you remember anything at 
all about it? I know it was a long time ago. 

M: I don^t remember this. I remember the other papar. 

I: The second one? 

M: The ??? case. 

I: Looking at that now with your wiser eyes, what do you like most 
about it? What do you think is good? What do you think shows 
promise? 

M: That my writing skills started developing because basically when I 

come to college, your husland was really good for me. Ho was exactly 
what I needed because I really couldn^t write when I come to 
college . 

I: Did you have much in high school in terms of writing? 

M: I did but basically they wanted to stick to that stuff about, "let^s 
test if you know what an adverb is," "do you know what an adjective 
is," and I always did very bad on those tests. 

I: Oh. 

M: But when I started to have your husband and yourself then I seemed 
to write really well. I wrote a lot of papers, and iVe earned two 
scholarships by writing so there must be something I^m doing right. 

I: Tell me about your scholarships. 

M: Both of them were through Lamda Alpha Epsilon which is my 

professional fraternity for criminal justice. The first one I 
received, I believe it was four hundred dollars. I took runner-up 
position in that one. It^s a national. 

I: And do you have to like write an essay on something to do with . . • 



M: Right, The first one was twenty years of police development. 
I: Oh, so it was like a research papGr? 

M: Well, that's what I thought it was and I just wrote on it, you know, 
what I thought how it*s progressed, about my CJ classes, I knew the 
background on it already. So I just wrote the paper then, and it 
was a national — everybody in the whole nation — I goc runner up so I 
real happy there. Then last year I got third place and won a 
hundred dollars. That was "Women in the police force." I didn't do 
too hot on that one, but I still got a hundred dollars, so I'm 
happy . 

I: That's great. You should be proud of that. Okay, you said you 

didn't like the organization in there. Anything else? I'm mean is 
that what you like least? My question is, what do you like least 
about it? 

M: Probably I would say that. But I don't think I get across • • • see 
now I know than I want to explain it in such detail that the person 

-iding it l":ows what I'm talking about. This past weekend I was 
>*wme a. d my brother wrote a paper for his physics, and I was tearing 
him apart on it, basically telling him what he needs to put in it so 
that people who just walk by and read it can understand exactly what 
lie's saying. I guess he can use all the big terms .^id stuff like 
that, that's what I like to do at the college lev ' it in the next 
sentence I'll explain it in a different way so tha^. ther people can 
relate to it so that .... 
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Okay. If you were to revise this where would you begin? What would 
you do? 

I would start with the organization, like using Roman numerals, 
start listing and write down what's my main point here. So I'd 
expand on those topics quite a bit more, then I'd list it down, 
break it down into Roman numerals — say vai:dalism and talk about it 
and give an example of what happened. You know, a couple of 
• 3nagers, they're not bad students they're just not involved in 
uports or school or something and they're trying to kill time and 
what they did was broke a window in a guy's store or something like 
that* But I'd say a good example of that might be to make the kids 
clean it up and also work the store two weeks or something like that 
free of charge cleaning up or something. So they had a different 



that* But 
cleanit 

Lng. So they had a 

area to go in — find out what interests teenagers around 
You got to create ??? A Ic of our students are in sports 
think I recommended sports in this paper. 



??? I think that's how I'd critique this 



different 
our town, 
and I 

I think a lot of people 
paper. 
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So you'd reorganize it. You'd add in 
Anything else? How do you feel about 
were talking about audience. 



some specific exam pi es« 

the audience awareness? You 



M; Yeah. I don't feel that it gets across exactly what I want it to 
get across. 
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What do you think you wanted to get across? What do you thlnK your 
purpose was? 

That they definitely need something in the city to get the teenagers 
out of vandalism . . . 

Out of trouble? 

Well, it^s not really trouble, I wouIdn^t say. It*s not the bad 
stuff they get in. 

Well, that^s because you^re in CJ that you have that feeling that 
it*s not bad. 

That^s what happens around our town. You know they start cruising 

the pits and stuff like that. That doesn^t hurt anybody. 

Okay. Let^s say you were in a situation today and you probably had 
to do this — I don^t know — when you did your scholarship writing was 
that under observed conditions or did you just write it it home? 

Yeah. I did myself at Christmas. i 

Do you ever have to do any sort of timed writing anymore where you 
had to sit down. . . . 

No. 

I was just going to say, let^s say you went into a situation today 
and they said, okay, youVe got an hour to write on this topic of a 
home town problem, how would you go about it? You wouldn^t 
necessarily have to rewrite that particular paper; you could choose 
a new topic. 

I guess I would troubleshoot or whatever, you know, get some ideas, 
lay them out in front of myself, list as many ideas as I could list 
and then pick and choose from there what I thought would be 
important and what I thought I could get across best. Timed writing 
for me is bad because I write a paper a week ahead of time from when 
it*s due, rat it down, and write or type it out into the computer 
and then a couple days later I hear somebody say a word that 1*11 
say, that^s the word I wanted in that sentence that^ll make it flow 
a lot better. So I go back a' ! change it. Timed writing I Just 
feel like I can screw up more. 

Okay. Let^s go on to some of the other questions then. What types 
of writing did you do in your courses after freshman English? 

I had a lot of management classes that I had to write for — personnel 
::ianagement and also like geography class I had to write for that. 

Kerens your transcript if you want to just look at some of the 
courses and maybe it will help you remember what ones you did 
writing in. W>at kind of writing did you say you did in the 
management classes? 
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Like personnel behavior — how it affects. . . 
Papers, then, or . . . 

A lot of one-page papers; he wanted us to keep it short and talk 
like how it could ??? How could it tie into just your lifestyle or 
somebody else . • . Geography class, I think, it was just writing 
about Michigan, some of the history of Michigan. Most of my papers 
like the one I got there on Supreme Court decisions . . . 

Summary? Critiq'' .3? 

Critique it so that the person who doesn^t know a lot about the 
Supreme Court decisions and how to read those cases could understand 
some of them. Basically, when you read a book, you know, and I try 
to put it in this form, it helps. 

And this thing with the facts, issues, holding and rationale — what/s 
that for? 

That*s the critique that she gave us to follow. 
Okay. 

I also wrote a paper in the Supreme Court decision class. I had to 
vrite a case. . . 

So youWe been doing a lot of writing then. 
Basically . 

When you're assigned writing in those classes, were you given a lot 
of direction for what was wanted? 

No. Most of the classes were like, for an example, here we got 
DP202, I think it was. That waa microcomputers and he said just 
pick something on microcomputers Lhat*s up and coming, and write 
about it. So youM have to go and research them* So basically you 
pick a topic that's a recent or current and go and look it up and 
then expand on what you thought was important on it. 

Okay when you did it for research like that, did you have to follow 
any particular documentation? 

No, basically we were given a lot of leeway. 

Okay. Let's see. How was your writing evaluated? I mean, in terms 
of . . . when it came back what kinds of things did the teacher 
comment on? Or were there comments, or was it just a grade? 

Yeah. It was mostly a grade but a lot of times they were seeing 
if you got the main point of like what it is. And once in a while 
I'd run into a teacher that was grammatically — you know, trying to 
get to you but I didn't have any problems. 
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I: I wouldn*t think you would have. Do you think that the feedback 

that you got on papers in your non-English courses differed from the 
feedback you got in your English courses? Were your English teachers 
looking at your papers dif feren :ly? 

M: Yes. I would say so. They were looking for you to structure your 
paper so that it could go right down the list, like I said, your 
main topic followed by your lesser topics and the summarization at 
the end. A lot of people they could read a whole paper, read twenty 
pages or something like that and get to the final paragraph and 
start reading that and say — oh, yeah I remember reading about that 
before — stuff like that sorta like just studyirg and just 
remembering, summaries and such. The teachers, I would say, like 
for DP classes, they are just looking for content. They didn't care 
if you followed it up. Their critique of it: was, did you get the 
main topic that I wanted to get across to you. So they weren't 
interested really in how well you wrote but what you wrote. 

I: Okay. That seems to be consistent with what we've heard from other 
students. Do you think that your freshman writing prepared you for 
the writing you had to do in these kind of courses? 

M: Yes. 

I: So . . . 

M: That was the best thing for me to do-~I did bad on my ACT scores in 
English. It was the best thing for me. I didn't think it was at the 
time. 

I: It is true, we looked over your record in terms of choosing from the 
seven hundred students and it is odd. You are an odd character in 
here in that your ACT was, I think, like an eleven or twelve or 
something. It was real low, but you've got practically a 4.0 over 
your three-year grade point. Do you remember taking your ACT? Did 
you feel when you took it that you didn't do well, that you weren't 
a good test taker? 

M: Yeah. Those tests, I still take those test badly. That's why right' 
now when I'm taking police tests, I take as many tests as I can take 
cause I figure the more tests I take the better I'll get at taking 
tests . 

I: Well, you roust have gotten better if you got a 100 on the state 
police exam. 

M: Yeah. That's true — or I got more serious about it. 

I: Okay. So you think that the freshman writing program prepared you 
for the kind of writing you were exposed to later. Do you think 
that the freshman writing program challenged you? 

M: Yeah. I would say so. Because I would go home, you know, say we 

had a ten-week quarter and we had a paper due every two weeks. I'd 
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start writing probably the first week when most people would blow It 
off until the night before. I*d blow It off for a couple days and 
then I*d start writing It and I*d go back and revise it and go back 
revise it, IM revise a paper probably four times, till I got it 
right. 

What do you think your strengths are as a writer? 

I can relate to a person thatVs not as well educated as myself. I 
can lay it out pretty good. I think I could teach other people a in 
one-on-one situation a lot better than other people. For example, 
we went skiing last weekend and we had guy, this big guy, a football 
player. The guys tried to teach him how to ski and he just couldn^t 
get it and heM just go down like straight and just fly, you know, 
he*s so heavy. But then he was getting down and he was going to 
quit and IM said well, let*s go up and do it. I showed him — I went 
down like twenty yards and I showed him that*s what you want to do 
and told him exactly how to cut back in middle and stuff like that 
and he went down the run real calm. The first time heM made it 
down without falling. I can lay it out for other people. I can see 
where I made mistakes. 

Okay. You think that was your strength back as a freshman or what 
do you think your strength was then? 

Persistence in writing and also I would say, I could lay it out. 
When I started, I couldn*t lay out my plan for the paper, but then 
after I went along I could and I realize basically all my papers 
started out the same way and they kinda wound up the same way and I 
realize that not good. 

Did you get away from that? 

In some sense because then I went on in school, and I saw different 
ways to write it — so much reading IM have to do. 

You know in just thinking about the people that you had, it wasn't 
necessarily that you were really taught a formula in a way but that 
it was just kind of the questions that we asked for topics kinda 
generates that? 

Yeah. The big thing that I learned probably was not to leave your 
audience hanging. You state something, you have to explain it to 
the fullest, I don't know, I guess that's how I feel that I can 
relate to people. 

Now did you have John for 111 and 112. 
No. 

Okay. What do you think are the most important things you learned 
about writing in 111 and 112~and 113? 

Structure of my paper, I would say. The first paper I wrote I was 
shocked, I got a B+. I was real happy — I guess I thought I 
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wouldn't do that well, I went in and talked to him to see how I 
could improve it, and he showed me places where IM just leave the 
audience hanging and different words that I could put in place, you 
know, use the thesauras and dictionary. It*s there and I finally 
realized how to do that. And I think that's what helped me a lot 
writing papers for scholarships. 

It also strikes me that you talk a lot about development. Do you 
feel like you learned a lot about that? 

I just told my CJ prof when I got cleared for graduation and he said 
what English did you take? Who did you take? Would you recommend 
him? I said yeah. I learned more in thirty weeVs of school than I 
did twelve years in school. 

Well, it was just funny hearing you talk about when you were going 
through your first paper there talking about adding in those 
specific examples be cause I know he really stresses the development 
so much. We see that just talking to people about what course they 
were in, they're kinda feeding back what their instructor taught 
them. What kind of things should a writer think about when writing? 
And you can split that up if you want — before writing, during 
writing, and after writing. 

Okay. I can't remember the specific title . . . 
Prewriting? 

Could be that. I call it troubleshooting or whatever. I put down 
all my ideas that I can think of and lay it out on paper, everything 
that I can think of and I pick and choose from there what I think 
would be the best. 

Okay, when you choose a topic are you thinking more about what 
interests you at that point, or are you thinking about your 
audience? 

What I think I can get across to them the best, what I do the most 
research on and when I get done writing my paper that they 
understand as much as I understand about it. That's what I'm trying 
to do. And then I probably, after I get done troubleshooting, I 
would say I wrLte my real rough draft — really rough. I mean chicken 
scratches and only I can read it. And then I go back and add here 
and there, think of different words or different sentence structures 
that I can put in. And then if I see a paragraph down here where 
all of a sudden I jump back up here and refer to that I can take 
that sentence and move it back up here. 

Have you found that using the word processor has made your writing 
come easier, at least the revising? 

The revising, final revis^'ng, T'd say. I just keep going back and 
back and my rough draft gets really sloppy. I've got arrows and 
stars and letter "A" — see letter "A" and that's on a different page 
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type deal. But then when I write it on a word processor, it*s all 
laid out and I can read that over. 

So you do most of your composing on paper and then go to the 
computer last? 

Right, when I think that I We got a final rough draft. 

Well, from what you say about moving stuff around, it sounds like 
youM be better off doing it or* the computer. 

Probably would, but I don't type very fast. 

Oh, okay. 

I type, you know, 35 words. 

Okay, before during and after — that*s pretty much all your stages. 
How did English 111 and 112 eitid 113 make you feel about yourself as 
a writer? 

A lot more confident. I didn*t feel that everybody was critiquing 
my writing. Like when I was in high school, you know, I was worried 
if there was a comma here or comma there and then I realized that a 
lot of people don't know where commas go, I^s not for sure where 
they go but at least I know "and, but, so, or, for, not, yet." 

All right! Success. 

If you put them there you'll be most of the time right. 
Most of the time. 

And never usa the comma after "because"^in the middle of the 
sentence. I*ve got a couple. 

What makes a good paper? 

Content and relating to your audience. 

Okay. Does what makes a good paper differ from class to class? 

Yes. 

How? 

Because in my CJ class they're not looking for sentence structure or 
audience awareness. They want to know the facts. As you can see by 
one of my papers right there, you go straight to it. You don't beat 
around the bush or put in the BS or whatever you want to call it. 
And other classes they say write a two-page paper and you can write 
what you have to write in a half a page and just BS cne rest, 
basically. I would say it differs. 
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Okay* What advice would you give to someone just entering the 
freshman sequence? 

I think they*re going to have to do what works for them. 
Be more specific. 

Well, for me I had to go in and talk to John and yourself and come 
to the Writing Lab for help sometimes. But IM have three or four 
people read my papers and give me feedback, and Vd use a little bit 
here and little be there from their suggestions. 

So you'd tell them to get all the feedback they can? 

Right. And I would say write your paper as many times as you can. 
I was r evi sing up until the time I handed it in. 

What advice would you give to teachers of English 111, 112 and 113? 
I wouldn't . . . 

And you don't necessarily have to think, not just tell them from 
your own experience but from what you hear from your friends and 
their experience and what you know about the freshman program. 

Okay. You might be offended by this. I would say teachers in a 
general sense, in English, those levels, should be more concerned 
with teaching someone how to write, not for sentence structure. 
They shouldn't be worried about having a set syllabus and we gotta 
get this done by this such and such a date and have a little bit of* 
flexibility. I know that teachers want to push everybody and don^t 
want their class to be a blow off, but there are times when you have 
to consider . . . I've seen a lot of students who are . . • 

So you think thej should go slower? Is that what you're saying? 

I would say wait and see how the class goes. You know, a wait and 
see type deal. I have had a lot of people in classes who think it^s 
a total blow off and they don't care if they've got two weeks to 
write a paper or a night to write a paper, they're going to do it 
the night before. And other people got a lot of stuff going on and 
they want to do well but they can't because the time pressure is 
there . 

So maybe also what you're saying is that the teachers in English 11, 
112 and 113 shouldn't think that the English class is the only class 
going? 

Basically. 

That you've got all that time to spend on writing. 

Right, but as far as like drilling on sentence structure, I would 
think that was probably the most important thing I learned. 
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Now <?ld you do a lot of drills on sentence structure? 

I wouldn^t say sentence structure, but the papers I wrote they were 
broken down into sentence structure as • . . 

Learning how to proofread for them you mean? 

Right, and using different words, how to get it across and 
basically • . • 

What kind of errors did you used have in your papers, like in 111? 
What did you have to learn to proofread for? 

I would say to relate in a better way. I said the sentence but it 
was a little bit confusing. For example, say in the middle of the 
sentence I said "because." Instead of doing that I could have put 
"Because" in the front of the sentence, "because John did this, 
this happened." It sounds a lot better and it was a lot clearer and 
you understood who did what. 

But you didn*t have a lot of proofreading problems with fragments 
and comma splices and run-ons and *:hings like that. 

Not myself. I saw some other students who did. My problem was 
spelling, clear understanding. 

Just really fine tuning the style? 

Yeah. 

How would you feel if you were told in class that you would have to 
write a paper which in turn would be the basis of your grade? 

That*s what I*m told all the time. It doesn*t bother me at all. 

How could we improve we the writing program — the freshman sequence? 
Or you could even think about, you know, you had to take the English 
321 for CJs. 

I like the idea that when I first started out that Mr. Cullen made 
us write a lot of papers, I mean, I wouldn^t say a lot but, you 
know, kept us busy all the time writing essays and that helps. For 
me that worked; for other people, they need to go to the other 
English Ills that have spelling and vocab words all the time. For 
me that would have been the same thing as going to high school, and 
I would not have learned how to write a parap'^aph. 

Now you don*t see that there*s a problem with the inconsistency that 
some classes have more writing than others? 

Right, cause I think different people need different things and 
they*re just gonna have to sit down and like the lab class and 
whatever and just wor right in the book. 

See if they can figure out what is what? 
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I wo5ild say this lab class writes papers and this lab class focuses 
on vocab words and spelling and depends what they want to develop^ 



M: Pretty well. I feel pretty confident. 

I: I was reading your report there. What will you be writing besides 
police reports? 

M: Maybe papers for the judges if they'll issue a warrent, preliminary 
examinations or pre-sentence investigations. 

I: Have you had to try and write those reports? Did you ever have to 
do anything like that? 

M: No, I'/e never done that before, but it's going to be along the same 
sense. You're going to have to consider who you're writing to, which 
for me is going to be people in the police field police-related, so 
they not going to care if you write some BS line in there, they just 
want the facts. 

M: I know you heard about the Writing Center so I don't have to ask you 
that question. 



I: 



How well prepared are you to write on the job? 
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Mite: FiMkMam WMu iiBpto 



IitJtUlOtttoteiiigapxobhniothBatlen^ Hk problem I am 

coi»ein»dvi&jsthK(,tbeni3X)otanci8attona][M lUsQipeof 
lecmtton uea voiiU be of gnat iniKnst 10 tbB tnist^^ 

«6Xtt3ei9 aplAca te go io keep itemfitomk)il»diig, vanlilbm, and things that better businesses. 

llw businesses of Cktxmmaktbe past fin veelu hm 
vandOismattlloilexing. IfieeltbatttexeasonvanliUsmisoccisdb^isbecattM 
haveaptocelogo. Ttey'vanleiaiOTmdtteci^anacompMnabotRbovb Hwn 
ttetsenaeensttittlMbgofibingstodottmakditmoxeiartei^^ Ite ideas ttettbsybsm axe of 
desiQinkm or vandalism I feel that tbey get these Ideas bec^ 
ham a place M ttey can go t). 

Ihe reason the bosiMsses an complaining abom toiiBxing is th^^ 
oiheradtdts. Iteseadutevia not go to certain businesses for fiaar of beii«]^^ 
The businesses feel that the teenagendriraebom 15^ of their business avay by loi^ AgainI 
ftol that if these iMnageis had apiece they cold go to and can it their ovn, the businesses vouU not 
ham the pro v!!>m of loitting. 

I have one main suggestkm to the council that vould clear up the businesses problems. My 
suggestion is that, the ciQr of Corunnabuiid a xecieeclion ana for lee^ Thb btdldi:^ vould 
inclnle basketball courts, weights, and various amounts of sports eqt^ment on one side of the 
buikUDg. On the other side, then vould be a place vhere dances -vouU be heU every other Satuxd^ 
night At ttese dances a snMinadmissions'schaxgevouU pay for the D. J. vith some money left 
over. Afiarleenagexs found outabotttUs piece teyvouU come fioaevvQr^^ 
OvDsso, Ovid Elsie, and Durand just to name a ftv. The place vouid be a success to evexjone. 
Ite businesses vould be happybecause, then VDuU be no n»nk)iteriiiorvn Hie 
teenegeravDuld be h^py because, they hare a place to go. HieciQrofCorunnavouldbehappy 
because, it vould be ledeving money fiom the dances to pay for the electdc bill 

In conclusion I vould like to say that the ncreation ana would be of great inlBzest to 
everyone in Conmna. 
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1- PSBPASB FOR LIFE BXPEmBHCBS 

2- JOB 

3- INTERACrnN W VARIOUS PEOPLE 

^BEINO EXPOSED TO NUMEROUS CLASSES, IDEAS, OPIHIOHS, VIEWS 
I. LIFE 

A. CHALLENGE 

B. KNOW WHERE TO FIND INFORMAITON 

C. PRESENTS DIFFICULTIES TO BE OVER COME 

D. ALSO TO BE WELL LEARNED. 

1. EDUCATED IN HST, ENO, MATH, AND SCIENCES 
(COMPUTERS) 

n. JOB 

A. EARNB.S.;BA 

B. BECOME A RESPONSIBLE CITIZEN 

C. EARN ADBCBNTINCOME, SO THATYOU AREN'T WORRIED 
ABOUT WHERE THE NEXT MEAL COMES FROM. 

m. INTERACT 

A. EXPOSED TO A WIDE VARIETr OF PEOPLE 

1. UPPER 

2. MIDDLE 

3. LOWER 

B. PEOPLE FROM DIFFERENT AREAS OF THE COUNTRY 

1. SPAIN 

2. BRAZIL 

3. JAPAN 

C. OET DIFFERENT CULTURES 

IV. DIFFERENTS STUFF. 

A. IDEAS 

1. TO THINK ABOUT 

2. TO STUDY 

3. MAK" -^JOOESTTONS 

B. OPINIONS/VmWS 

1. OET VARIETY, AND PICK AND CHOOSE WHAT IS RIGHT 
FOR YOU. 

2. STATE YOUR VIEW 

a. i-HX AND MATCH WHAT WORKS FOR YOU. 

C. CLASSES 

1. SHOWS YOU THERE ARE NUMEROUS FEEDS OUT THERE. 

2. EXPOSE YOU TO THEM AND MAY CHANGE YOUR MIND AS 
TO WHAT YOU WOULD LIKE TO DO. 



1^ T1»pQxpoM9 Of a coltoge education an coinpoMd Of xkni^ 

I baixi(exnploysdinajob&&tpiovile3fbr. m^tgooAiiicom,itatvtc^vlmiDra^^)t,«DA 
|;{ being exposed to a number of diffexetog ideas, oj^oions, 7km, end classes tlM can sbov a peison 



fh* TMlm of lww|i1)U /jaummt pViW^ TV* Miv«<it< nn 4« Vmhmm< tret Itui 4<f ** of w naiM i Htty « twrtAtt 

Most peopk MiX ttBEt tte xe«0on 10 get a collie edix»tkm 
job", but iM]^ main objective is to pxepexs & pexson for futon lifs expexisncM. A college edoc. 
ohsliei^esapeisonsothatlieblieiriUhm^ Unotigboutapeison's 
Iif»;l»/stevlU be faced vfnunviDTispxobleixstl^ At coQee students an 

cMuigedbyliavvjiig to tadtt tests, vi^ llie pexson doesn't need to 

nl^ on any otbsr pexson for finding taformKdon, Msha can find ttds iofoxmatiDn by tbunself and be 
setfsnfficient Otivr people irffliespect a pexsoxiirtto can baxMllellsnMK and pxtJvUein^ 
to 0^ . A last, but taqtoxt&nt objective of a college educ . , is to equ^ a pexson vf an education so 
tetbe/sbevillbeirelltoaied. Tte aajor topics taoaay taqghft tnchde H8T, English, math and 
sdence. A pexson vfao has letadte'. taioiriedge leaned ta these axeas is botier prepared to handle 
pxoujens, coBiienges, ana onxicwaes tn&t wey oe encounierea m tue uhqeb. 

A college educatton can also wivif a penon v/ a better chance of being en^loyed in a job 
^viU provide agood income. TMey,nx»tjobs4)atdop«Qrvelreqtdrestleastab«celordegrBeto 
just being ccasidexed fbr being hixed. In oxder to qualify for these jobs, a pexson most obtadn a 
coQege edtcatisn. Even afto a person is hired tteyexeconttonalfy being pvcvidedvifmoxe 
wluccdon. Education seexns to be the key to success ill today's society. Another aspect of an 
education is that tt pxepaies a pexsr a to be a responsible msinber of society, ard xtot a bin 
Hebhe learns to be issponsibie for hisflier actions, and to teJtt can of problems as they ari^ Alest 
benefit is a pexson vho earns a dqpreeabo earns prestige. LNo matter vhat happens to on 
individual, they viUabays hum that degree and nobody can, ever taJte that avegrfiDom the person. 

Interaction xrfotber people is tslsoixiclQdedvfin an educctiDiL A major benefit provided by a 
coDege education but ^h is notconsideisd as in^ortBoat, is social interaction vl avarietyof 
peoiOa. At college a pexson is not oxify exposed to the t9per,middk, end lover cl^^ 
people ofdifbnntnattoaa]ities,cultnies and customs. By intexactingvfall of these diflennt people, 
a pexson laamshov to socialize others. ¥niile learning the sodalizadon process, heteheviU also 
be prssentsdvfdtfibringviairs, customs, cultures and ideas. As a result, he/she viU become mon 
educated vto having to be taught by a professor. lUs benefit is toqioxtBnttiSDguhout a pexson's life, 
but most people do no rsalize its iiii^itance. 

A last objective of a ccUage educ. is to provide a person v/ as ma^y vaxytog vievs, 
opinions, and ideas es possible. This allovs a pexson tothink abotxt tte ideas presented, and con^ 

v^ ^ ovn aaAs a xesult, ttie pexson soon realizes ttet hisi'her ovn viev 
coxxect one, and tiULt otters have aome vexy good suggestkins and ideas.Sy bitening to tese &Sm 
people, a perscm vill be mon informed and have a non intelligent idea of vliat ^ 
Classes atcolkge also vaxyincomlexity, objectives, and vievs. A pexson presented as many of 
these classes as possbile is exposed to numerous differextt fields of possibte employment Many 
students attending college decide that vlntftey had first chosen to do and iriMtftey later Mtktiisy 
vent to do an different 

It has been estimated tbtx over have &e students a college chSLge t»k cuxiculum at least 

oxce. 

A coQsge education provides a person v/ numerous skiSs to be used in his/her profession, 
but also pnpen him/her for leallife challenges. By earning an educ. a person can open a nahn or 
possible avenues for emptoyment, as veil as giving heim/her the confidence to take on vhat 
challenges life can present. Abo a person viU interact v/ a vexie^^ of diffeient people, end caaleaxn 
hov to socialize and get along vl others. A college education pnpaxes a person fbr futun life 
experiences and is someMig titatimce is learned vill be used for^ person's entin hfe. 
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Hie purposes of a coltege educ&tioii ars composed of xuimsious avsnuss. A college 
education provides a perron viOi the skills to prepare him or her for life experiences, a better chance 
for beini; trnjUoyi in a job that provides for eamteg a scod income, in^sracttog vltii various people, 
and beii^ exposed to a number of differin;^ ideas, opinions, viavs and classes that can shov a 
person the realm of possible career choices. 

The college education is based on the idea of preparing a person for the future. 

Most people thiitk that the reason to get a college education is so that they can "get a good 
job" but in reality the main objective is to prepare a person for future life experiences. A college 
education challenges a person so that he or she vill have to overcome several diversities. Throughout 
a person's life, he or she ^ be faced viih numerous problems that vill have to be overcome. At 
college students are challenged by havioe: to takd tests, vAtt papers, and ansi^r qtiestions. This 
presents them -^th problems that must be completed to earn their grade in tliat particular class. In this 
sense tiiey are presented a problem, conquer ti, and benefit by knovir^ that they can 
successfully handlv problems . A college education also provides a person vith the Isnorledge of 
being able to find information for ansvers to questions. lis type of person doesn' t need to rely on 
aybody else for finding information; he or she can £bnd this information by thenuelf and be self 
sufficient. Other people viU respect a person vho can handls themself , and provide infonnation to 
others. A last, but important objective of a college education for preparing for life* s experiences, is to 
equip a person vith an education so that he or she vill be veil teamed. The ma^r topics usually 
taught include history, English, mathematics, and science. A person vho has retained knovbdge 
teamed in these areas is better prepared to handte probbms, chaltenges aitd difficulties tnatmay be 
encotmiered in the future vhether it be in his or her employment or in life survival. 

A coltege education cal also equip a person vith a better chance of being employed in a job 
that inH provide a good income. Today, most jobs that do pay vill require at teast a bachelor degree 
just to be considered for employment. In order to qualify for these jobs,, a person must obtain a 
coltege education. Even aftar a person is hired, they are contirraaillj^ being provided vith more 
education. Education secr^is to be the key to success in today's socfe^. Another aspect of an 
education is that it prepares a person to be revponsbite member of society, and not a hindrance. He 
jr she teams to be responsibte for his or her actions, and to take care of probtems as they arise. 
Another benefit is that a person vho earns a degree abo earns prestige and respect. No matter vhat 
h^pens to an individual throug his or her life, he or she vill ali/ays have tlwa degree and nobody can 
ever take that avjgr ftom heim or her. 

Interaction vith ofter peopte is also included vtAin an education. A m«^r benefit provided 
by a coltege education, but vhlch is not considered as important as others, is the social interaction 
vifli a variety of peopte. At coltege a person is not only expsed to the iqiper, mUdto, and lover 
classes, but ateo peopte of different nationalities, cultures, and customs. By interacting vith all of 
these different peopte, a person teams hov to socialize vith otiiers. White teamtag this socialization 
process, he or she vUl abo be presented vith differing vievs, customs, cultures, esid ideas. As a 
result, he or she vill become more educated vithout having to be taught by a professor. This benefit 
is InnKjrtant throughout a person's Ufe, but most peopte do not realize Us s^nlficance. 

A bst objective of a coltege education is to provide a person vith as many varying vievs , 
opinions, and ideas as possftte. This allovs a person to think about the ideas presented, and 
compare th«m vith their o vn. As a result, the person soon raalizes tiiat his or her ovn vievs are not 
ahreys the correct ones, and tiiat others may have some very good suggestions and ideas. By 
Bstanlng to these other peopte, a person vill be more informed and have a more intelligent idea of 
vhatish^penlng. Classes at coltege also vary in comptexity, objectives, and ,ievs. A person 
prssentad vith as many of these cteases as possibte is exposed to numerous different fields of 
possbite employment. Many students attending coltege today decide that vhat tb^ had first chosen 
10 doa and vhat they teter think tiiey vant to do an tvo different things. It has been estimated that 
over half fte students attending colteges and universitiw tod^ change their curriculum at teast once. 
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prafession.bmabopssi^IitoorterlbrxMime By Minii« an education &peison " 

con open a leal of possfbk arnonra f or ei^pk>3^^ 

on irtMt pioblsms life can p»sent Also , a peison vm inleiact vlth a vaxfety of diffennt people , anl 
vfflkamliov^socl^u^dsnlgetaton'vt&othBis. AcoQegeediicatkmpxepaieitapersonforfQtaxe 
life expedences and is sowttaisg Hiatonce is earned vill be lued thxotiehoQtapenon's entin life. 
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Tte puxpoM of t college educetlon are many end vailed. A college educe^ion provides & 
pei9onvi0ite sMIls to piepaie htoorheiself forli/e expexieiKes, a bettor chance for betog 
employed in a job that provides ^ opportunity io earn a good income, inflections vltii vaxioiid 
people, and exposme a number of differing Ueas, opinions, vievs, artd classes that can present a 
realm of possible caie^i choices. Ihe college education is based on the idea of preparing a person for 
the future. 

Most people Mik that ti» leeson 10 get a coUege education is so that ultimatsfy toy can "get 
a good job", but, in reality, main objective is tj prepare a person for future life experiences. A 
college education chaUenges a person so that he or she ndU Isam to overcome several adversities. 
Tluougbout a person's life, he orshe villbe feced irithnumberous problems that vill have to be 
conquer. While at college, students are challenged by havii^ to take tests, vrtle papers, ezMl ansver 
questions, lliese experiences present them vtb problems tiMmnst be solved inonler to earn 
grade in^tparticulaorcliss and thud survive at college. In this sense, they ere presented irltha 
problem, conquer it, and berttfit by loioiringMtbey can stmssfullyha^ AcoQege 
education also provides t perron vi& fte kno vledge of being able «) find information for ansveis to 
questions. Ihis t^ of penon doesn't need to lelyonaiQibody else forfindixginfonnation; he or 
she can find this inibrmation by him or herself and , &us, be self-sufficienL Other people vUl respect 
peopled can handle themselves, and can obtain information to ansver questions. A]ast,but 
inqtortant objective of college education for pxepadng for liiis's experiences, is to equip a person vitb 
an education so that he or she vill bo veS-leamed. The manor topics usually tKugutinchidA history, 
ZngM,m«lh»maii:3, and science. A person vho has retained knowledge kemet* itlwu areas is 
bettor prepared to handle problems, chdlsnges, end difficulties that may be encotu. ;ied in the ftttore, 
i^ter it be in his or her emptoyment or Ufe. 

A college education can also equip a person vi& 4 bettor chence of being enqitoyed in a job 
tbat vill provide an opportunity to earn a good income. Today, most jobs that do p^ veil xequiiie at 
least a bachekird^ree just to be considered lor en^kjymenl In onler to qualify for tiiese jobs, a 
person must obtain a college education. Even eftor a person is hired hso or she is conttaualty betog 
provided vtdimoie education and training. Educationseems to be ^keyto success in todt^s 
society. Anoflier aspect of education is that it prepares a person to be a responsible member of 
socieQr, and not & hindrance. He or she learns to be responsible for his or her actions anl to take care 
of problems as they erise. Another benefit is that a person vtio earns a degree also earns prestige end 
respect No mattorvh&t happens to an individual throughout his or her life, he or she viUahn^ 
have that degree and cobody can ever take that avay ftom him or her. 

IntoicctiDn vith other people is also included vi&M en education. A major benefit provided 
by a colkge education, but vhcih is not considered es inqkorttnt as others, is the sodal intoraction 
vith a ve:dety of people. At college a person is ot onfy exposed to the iqpper, middle, and krrer 
classes, but elso peple of different nationelities, cultures, and customes. By intoracting vith all of 
these deferent people, a person leaxns hov to socialize viOi others. While learning this soc; ^^n 
process, he or she viUalso be presented vith differing vievs, customs, cultures, and ideas. As a 
result, he or she vill become more educated vi^ut haveing to be ttiught by a professor. This 
benefit of learning to get etong vith ofbtts is importeoot throughout a person's life, but most people 
do not realize its significance. 

A lest objective of a coUege education is to provide a person viOi as many varying vievs, 
opinions, end ideas as po3sil)le. lUs aOovs a person to tidnk about the ideas presented, end 
compare vith his or her ovn. As a result, the person soon realizes that his or her ovn vievs 
are notalvays the correct ones, end ttot others may have some very good suggestions and ideas. By 
lls^ning to these o^r people, a person vill acquire more informed end intoU^ent ideas. Classes at 
coUege elso vary in complexity, objectives, and vievs. A person presented vith as many of these 
classes as possible Is exposed to numberous differen fields of possible emptoyment Meny students 
attending college today decide that vhat they had first chosen to do and vhat they later think they 
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•mtlodoawnrodlirewnt&liKa. IthMbeenestiimiwlttMSovfrh<^fl»stnde!£ts«^^ 
coUdges and nxdmisitte tAty change teir cnniralam st least once. 

A.co]Iege edwationintoiiljrpxovUes apexsm 
piDleMiDn, W abo pnpaias him or ter fbr leal ttfo cbaUenges. Eandng an ednceidon cm opeM 
leato of possftle amiiDas for enqilo^n^ 

prallems Ufb can piesent Also, a pecun vfll in«x8ct vtth a variety of different people , anl viU 
learn hov 10 socialize and get along Ti&o^. A college ed\>catonpiepaies<> person for fTxtoxe life 
experiences and is something that, once earned, vUl he tised thioughoot a person's entire life. 
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Kim:IitiBivjBy|i 
brimir««r. mat to 3Nm iidtial 

Kimlt doesn't look tx) bad. If s & good Uea, W tbs sentence stnictun is prettjr bed. Hwn's one 
pext ttat jwt xvDDs on end on. 
r sentence or tits ilees? 
Kim Die sentence. 

I: But you genenl^ don't think if s loo bed? 
Kim: Ifs not that bed. 

I: Do youHdnkyou viite nuich difCnent nov? 

Kim: yea. Maybe aMte moie proper EngUsh. 

I:OK. So esftresgnmmer end sentences. . . 

Kim: sentences, dgbt 

I: Wbet eibont ^ ilees, die development? 

Kim: I don't em knoT I vxote abont tiiis. 

I: Nov the topic Ibr this ves to vxiteebont a problem in your homBtoim. 

Kim: OK. 

I:UyDuwegimthi3iodaytovriteonhOTvoi]llyongoabontit? mroU you cboosete same 
topic? Hovdoyonthirikyou'jdappiDachit? 

Kim:(p«ase)Ivoulln't, I don't kaovlhetminy problems. I don't knovvhyl picked this one. 
(kogh) Inoortovn. . .Ilhreontintecotmtiyyoulatov^sormnotltinyav^ 
problems inonriovn. Ifsbanitodiinkofanideatovriteabotn. 
LLefsseyyonfaodtodoitnov. HowotillyDii^ptoachtt? 
Kim: nil sparticnlar topic? 
I: yes 

Kim: MMmm. I think it VBS a good ilea ebom the fines. PrettjrmnchtliBseme-vfty^youknov. 
Vint the problem vas and vtait ve shoiiil do about tlie problem, eboixt the same. 
I: What do you like the most about that paper [vritii« sen^lel? 

Kim: [pause] I understood it Itcame through cleer, vhat tey bad intenled they vented to do. It 
vascbarvfaet the purpose vas end vhatdtey ought to do. Iknovmyspellingisbalon^. If 
you ectqaay had tbne to plan sontething lite ftis you knov, you voullv^ 
stucune. 

I: Whet do you lite ekst about this? 

Kim: I don't knov. It seeios pretty single, [kogh] 

1: 1>) you ttaf s becaose of the tirw consuaint or bscecose you vere a fi^ 

Khn: llief s one reason {fieshmen] See I hedn't had English for quite a vhile I didn't come right out 

ofUghschooL I vas out of school for about four ysaxs before I vertt back to school end so n^ 

EnglishskilbverepntQrbal.Becanselnevierdilmachv^. I'd s^I'vs gotten a tot better since 

teUng a tot of English classes since I've been here. 

I: 0ns of the reesonsvhy your name popped up fbr this study vas because you hedhed so mesny 

English ctosses. Tou bad mors dian most people in your freshman class. 

Kim:Rea]ly? Ithinkithashe^ms. I feel more comfortable vridngnov you knov, I don't feel 

bal. But things that are reenyhenl forms to vrite are lite short Istters. Lor«;vritings aren't so bad. 

Business letters ere hanier. 

rmydoyouMikthatis? 

Kim: Because to get across your ilea in just a short, UtOe brief thir« . You don' t have as much. . 
.drecv it out forever. 

I: If you vera asked to vrite this today, in a siiler testir« sitoatton, hov vould you go 
kinds of strategies vcuU you tee? 

Kim: Um. Tte vayl alvays, enl die vay they teach vriUng, first you getailea of vhat you're 
going to vrite about lite in the i n trodnct ton feen you go iritoel&boiBaton in your main part of ^ 
paper is vhat, you knov, vhstyousteted you vera going to cover in your introduction and then 
cottdola it aU in the end, a summary. 
I:DoyoutrytofoIbv^ 

o . Jr»o 



Kim: Yi]p. IMS hov I tty to indtt. 

I: Do yottdo esyiUiig befoxv jiDuptttyour pento pe^er. Do 3/oado ss^/Mog 10 plan? Or do yra just 
s ta rt v ilttag wd see hovitgoM and than mate changes? 
Kim: Ho J )d&d of lUok atom 11^ I imit 13 
istmimia.^jiiiQQov. 

I; Wlittt ktQda of ttings do yoVi do vban you plan? 
Kind tbink about it 

I: Hov much tim» do 3nu tbink 3m spend MtUng atoot that tjpic be^ 
KimiNotveiylong. 

I: If you veie to do a test like that nov, do you 0^!^]: you'd spend mon tinia ih&^ 

Kim: I Ms^VA start about trritiag abou t some»Jiy else butttseerwi lite it vould be too so 

I vantad to picksometliint; Mvas faidyshoit a simple problem tbttcouU be covend taashort 

time. 

I: If youvam going to zevise diis p^r, 'vbatsvouU youdo? Wham vouU you begin? 
Kini: WeU if it vem leaner a problem in mcy totm I "vouU see hov many 
and Vint Unl of a problem it xeelljr ins, vbat their actoal plan vas. 
I: V^ieie muld 3N)tt get ttat infonnKten? 

Kim: At ti» , see my HOm voite at the ShadfTs Dept aM they have Animal CkmiroL 
I: So you'd go dKie to do soma research than. 

Kim: Right llMfsvhy I think I thought about tI:At, because 09 Momvodcs right tere end d^ 

have a lot of problems irith d»t, stniy d(^s in the coimtiy. 

I: So you'd do some research on it Iny^ng else dttt you'd do? 

Kim:Idon'tknov.No. 

I:OK.KimThanXyDU. 

Iul»ivfevl2: Kim 

Iniarimmn irlQr don't you start by going through some of ftese pe^ 
clases vera, ^diat kind of vrtting you did. 
Kim: I have most of mine from 112. 

I: Why don't ve hang ori to 111 and 112 until the eril artd begin by looking at vhat you did after 
113. 

Kim;'Ihisisfin3mEEg]tish32i. Our first paper in that iras just to ansver questions, lite ask a health 
piofessionalorhe'd pose a question andve'dgotbnraghandreseerchenlire'dansvarlhem. 
I: so this is an English class anl you're working on a point system. 
lUsvasjiour&stpaperthan. TUs is about 6 pares lor^^. What kind of prepaxatton did you 
hare for diet? 

Khn: I had these questions. That vas before ve handed in the pqwr. Someone in the class vent 
throughand answered the questions ofia this evaluatton sheet and thauihafs vhat be based his 
judgement on tou. Heventtiuough. 
I: So you had yoiir peers helping you. 
Kim:Tes. 

I: What else did you do in 321? 

KinrThtTtextoueves^ona, rto, it iras a proposal And we had or ve could use a real life 

experiance or something lite dMt Ihafswhatldidmirteon. I'm in die Airf(»ce Reserves so I did 

mine on adding enodier member to my section in the hospiul Orvtcouldaddapieceofequ^ment 

or somadiing lite that 

I: So yra're requesting somediing. 

Kim: Right Requesti]^. 

I: And again ycu did the peer reviev vith diis. 

Kim: Right The next one vas an interviev assignment Wehedtoactoallygotoahopsitaland 
intarrtav a hospital administmtor or somebody in a department and ve had to 
intarviavand do the peperonthatlhatxros my worst one. I don't diink I chose a good subject. 
I: I notice that dds one texeseys "^my nicefy dona Kim** aid that one doens't sao^ thM^ 
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Kim itawh] No. I M a haid tii» doing ttatom. Mi^ becanm i sun't^ic crood flmsticnn or 

sonetblnglflttM. IseeinedtohamibeinosttiotibkvifttbisoM. * * 

I: Do youMikthKtte vcoribKt^ an miaertd by jn^ 

your vxittng ma wtUmi ta III, 112, 113? 

Kintltelnchn never Mid hoy teeval^^ and 112. 

I: I msaii tomyoiir expaiitncM ill 111 and 112. lbs fbciis di^^ 

for in ite paper? 

Kiin:Idon'tftin]c90. lUs is my last one. Hiisvaso&anissQeorsometbii^.fliisvasa 
profesisonalmattor. IdiditonheaMicaiee^. 

I: Nov ftisvas an advanced viitinglcass. WbBtatoutnon-vri]ii«ela8Mdintorm8oftbsheaIfi]i 
area. Did you do mitingttitiiDseo^ classes? 

Kim-Ynp.rilsliovyoii. Idid^isonsaniiBikmclassanaui^onfbod. lUsvasfbr 
anyironmentolbeaMi. I dU it oi-^ food poisoning. AndldUoneforaresiudrheaUhclass. 
I: Do yoarememtiert^n^vas assigned? Wbentbeinstrocior assigned ftis did you get a lot of 
prepanOon , let's tte veor you do in 321 class or did they ji^ 
Kim: Do a paper. 

I: What kind of guidelines did tbey give you? 
Kim: lengft, typed, cover page 
LpximailyfoiinKtdng. 
Kimj»ght 

I: No direction in terms of dieiorical concerns 
Kim: no. 

r. What atout evalaation of tbis one? 

Kim: He thought it vas good he irantod me t) direct it more tovards the health car^ 
instead ofjustfood poisoning itself. Hevaniedloknovhoiritfitinvithafiedlityittelf. 
I: vniatalxM in terms of fl» surface Unds of Migs. Did he mark aiiy^ like thet? Didhedoany 
kinds of correcting ox editing? 

KIM: yes He fixed typos or he mentioned if a semsi^e seemed avkvanl. 
I: Inacoursa like ftis irouM you be offered ft o pp o r t uni t y to revise apegei? 
Kim: no 

I: Whet about in 321? 
Kinnio. 

I: OK. What about your next pester. 

Kim: This vas from Community HeeUi. I did this, gosh, I thinki vas asophomcie and I did it on 

Heopaose and it vas my favorite p»er. 

I:(lKogh) 

Kim:I really spent a tot of time and I learned a tot. And the teacher had his vife reed it 
I:(l8nghter} 

KIM: Did he have her read it for a reason? 

I:OK. Nov vh&t about the directions you vaie given for this pe^r? Just choose atopic and 
rormatimgr 

Kim: Yea, basicalbr ve could um almost any format, but typed. So many sources. 
I:Lefs8ee. As va took through here I see he vent tbrcragh and coneciedthir^ and commented 
made comments about fte subject matter as veU as edittog . Did you feel you learned a tot from this 
experience? 
Kim: yes 

I: Was this a diffexerit experience researching this from researchii^ your 1 13 research pa^ 
Kim: We vera given limited topics in 113. I didn't like that We had to pick fmmcertam subject. I 
didn't like that I like it vhera you can pick your ovn subject, someftirtt you're into. 
I: Ihaf 8 irtiy you chose this. 

KlmJtvas more interesting, something to tWnk about I did nryl 13 p^ on perfume or 
some^iing. 

I: Is this aU the vxtting you've done outfdde of "vriting" classes? 



Kim: Jtst that one dghtibAn. We've doM&kM erf joioMlnvtevs, WAhadtodojouxnalnvjeva 
for my 321 «» besilM ]mp & xttiBbooX ZNd aitlcles ^ 
I: Wtt ^ jowiedxeviev t» saxw ctes as ftis? 
KlmiNoitatvMforHeal&SysitmsMeoMgeiDOBt 
I: Of tbt cluses i}»t v« ttton «f1n 1 13 otb» thm 321 , yra^ 
1;' Kim: I iMl 10 mat one for the flsU of aging too, tutl don'thavs ttatone. 
I: Was ftat a lesaaich iMjwr loo? 

Kim: Yea. YouM lo do it, yonTacv, on difloient aspects of aging or dififonnt affects, like 
I' environmentBL 

I I: So you've vxitttn several xeseazch tjrpe peters tben. 
1/ Kim: Yea. 

I I: So ^ main t3/pe of vxiting you've dons aftsrfteshmanEngMtes been re 
t Kim: Yea, and journal levievs. 

|: I:Aie^jouinalreviavspxettystn)ctoieditt«nnsofinfbrmadonandfbimat^ 

f Kim:Yea,seealotoftimssha]itoust)practii»summBxizearilc)B3andre8dttearticto 

I dovn in onrovnvQrds and give the main points and give our recommendations 

f^s I: Has axQnne ever asked you 10 keep a journal? 

p KIm:in321. What do you mean? 

0 I: A. journal is usually a place for tmgradedvxiting, a pkce-viMi^ 
|. muedal being covexed, kind of agtoiified diary. 

Kim: no. 

I' I;We'vepiet9mwhcovevedluvmnch-vxiting you've dona end vlMAc^ vbatUndof 
C : feedback did you get on your viiting? 

1 Kim: Most of tte time it's been pretty good, not a tot of ennxserMl staff. I txy 10 pnx)^ 
r I: Nov, do you tlM^finsbmanvdting prepared you fortes^ 

I Kim:Itbin]cttdid. Itgavem»,likeotbert^of pt^exs. Like veMlo do con^arison contrast 

and descriptive and a nazrative.and I Mtk it vashe^pM 
15 I:Soiheski]Isyoukaxnedinlllandll2andll3caxxisdyouonlotteiq)per]evelvr^ 
|: Kim: Yea,. And ire always had to do these sentence corxectkmsteetseU the time^ InsverdlAvexy 
I- good on them but it really did he^ ms. pangh] 

p. ItBMdem»Iookata8en«»cemoxeck)sefylosee,IcouUlBnmoxeifitv«srig]itorvn)x«. Ibatod 
I. tiMse&ingf butpaugh] 
I* i:WIutclusdidyDudotl>atin? 
p Kim: Bo& 111 an! 112. 
I; I; Did you have the sams teacher for both? 
Kim: Yea, 

fr I: Did freshman vriting challenge you? 

p Kim: I Mdi so, because I didn't think I vas a very good vrilsrllangh' 

I:DidyoufeelQ»tyouxttdeaIotof improvemnitfiDmlll 10 113? 

Kim: Yes. Butttirasadiffexenttjipeofviiting. Areseenhpaperis. . vedidn'tdoalotofvrttir^, 
I just M research paper in 113. 

y I'J)id the documentation businass that ve alvays spend so m»;h time on in 1 1 3 hs^ you vten you 
didyourxesearchinotherclasstfsordidtheysayldon'tcarevhatsyslwnyouused. dilthayseem 
|: 10 care about your footnoting and bibUognphy etc. 

i Kim: See I never got 10 see, ire turned it in at tiie end and I never got 10 see hoT it -vaseval^^ 
f: I: In 113? 
I Kim: Right 

r Leasdiog M stuff, di9 it he^ you vith your o^r papen? 
I Kim:IbasbG]yknBvmostof^anyirao^.ItrMJ]brvasn'tnoihinanyne^^ 
|i I: Did youfind thatthe feedback you got in non-English classes vas any different from feedback 

you got in your BngM ctasses? In lanns of vhat tha kinds of commextts on your papers. 
1: Kim: I think t»n vas a htOa more detail 

LWhaie? 



my. 

1: ¥?httdo ypttttipk y uat a uemito eae as a -wrilBi? 
KiDii:Id(m't)DDDV. ItlMIpickpntQriidmstix«iopl». ibatmaJM 
I: BecaiQse ycm'xe pexsoxiaQy tDvoirad tridi 

IiDoyottMik y D u rsrreagt to esftvrttohweclMig 
Kim: No. I M ahaid tiine deciliiig 

I: WeU, do yon Mdi tbKt ^ is one of tte tUngs yon kanied in 

Kim: Yea. I think 80. 

I: Do yon knoT hnr yon learned i^ 

Kim(]anKl)) 

I: I Irish yon did I WI»t do yon Mdi b ti» n»3t inqKJittot tl^ 
iaEnglisklll? 

Kim : DitCiBient types of vxiting. 
I: And pedMps yonr sentence e(Uting? 

Kim: !Uglit,D^nitoty.CsQse3!Dnknov not jnstlbKt otter p^ vonU 

lead tteiipe^a «Dd evaln&l» tiMiis too. 

I: Did yon find it xeal belpM 10 kwk at otbsr people's pepeis? 

Kim: Yea. 

I: Do yon Mik yon we elandng vUle wiping tbem? 
Kim: Yea. I thinkso. It makes me say Wov do I do that too? 
I: ¥n»tkiM of Migs shonU a vxiter tUnkatent vhen vxi^ 

Kim:Istben»iezialtiiey'xegoingtonsecnnentIseemtofinltelatot I pick a lopic and then I go 
totookforinfoxmattononitanditisn'tvexycnneni So I tcy to ^k something that the infoimKiion 
is fUid^ cnixent and tiMie's qnits a bit of infoimaEkm, not jnst Ma bits «^ 
I: What abont vhito yon'ie miting? 

Kim:Iftink,tiynotiomekeittoobnMd. I have a tendency to do that keep it mom specific on 
ceztedn points and not, 3;on]aiov,viite abont too maiof points. JDStpickceitainthb^sto viite 
abont and not make it so genexal 
I: And That abont after yon' ve finisbBd viiiix«? 

Kim:I don'tknov. Make sure that things flov fiom one section io the other. Make snze I've covend 
temedn points. Make smeljve covered each of the main points tot I mentkxwd in teintiodnct^ 
And snmmaiize at to ending. 

I: Hot did 111, 112, and USmakeyonfeelabontyomself asamilei? 

Kim: I thonghtitgave me more confidence. I don'tknov, 111 yonknov, to first time I vroie I did 

areiageTork. I had to same instroctor for 112 and it seems like I did moch better, 

I: Wonld yonxecommend to somebody to stick Ti& to sams instroclox? 

Kim:ItIiinkitTasheW- 

I: What do yon Mik makes a good paper? 

Kim: InlBxnting, first of aU. ItshDnUbeaninierestii^iopic. 

I:Toyonortotoxeedex? 

Kim: to to reader, r ve lead otor peopfc's papers too and their sentence stnjctrae isn't very go^^ 
doesn't floTxigh:^ it jnn^s around. ^Iliks is if it has a really good introduction. That's vhati 
Mikmostpapers. If itsttitsoffgoodit'sgoii«tobeagoodp«^. 
I: It's like to first fiv« minmss of a movie, r^ht? 
Kim: Yea, Right, (lecgl^ 

I: Does xtotmakesagood pe^er differ ftom class to class? 
Kim: I don't Mik so. 

I: So yon've fbnnd JMt That's been good as fir as yonr TTtting in 1 1 1 , 1 12, an^ 
good foryowTiiting ia, say HSM 304? 

KlDi. Yes. I u» to same basic ^ of Txitog. Bntl-ve noticed Ji^fTittag h«j in^iroved from 111 
to 112, to 113. It has gone np a Stop each time. 
I: What do yon Mik has impxoved? 
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ttuiittiAi^AxmiiaMlltmaovi^Mvmtyiiiai. Even tho^ you tbink you can't Iseoaa 
anytUng, BngM is EngM, ti» same sentsnca strostuxM, you knov, and diffexent tubgs, but I 
actca]^ Jaanied each ttDQe. 
I:¥n»(tkiiid8 0fMig8? 

Kim: SosMtimBs in 111 I'd use Hm vmng veib tense, you knov, singular and pluxal anl it vouU 
change in ptper or it sliould aQ be one peison or tvo persons and yra^ 
^or you talk about son»Mig singular and use apluxal verb, or sometbi^ 
I:Didyoudottat? 
Kim: Tea. 

I:DoyoudoitaxcnoQoie? 

Kim: I'mmoxe caieful(kugb) Also, instead of just using basic vosls, try to use [p&ase] 

I: try to use more sophisitoatBd iroids? 

KM Right Wonl choice. 

I: Hovdoyoudo tftt? Do you use a Thesaurus? 

Kim:Yea. Or if I thinli of a vonl I say vhat vonl could I use instead? 

I: So you pay aoentkm to your wd choice. 

Kim: Right 

I: Did you 1 1 1 and 1 12 instrwttr spend a kn of tin» on VDii choice? What made you d^^ 
about vDzd choice? 

Kim: WeU, in my papers they "irould put vonls mtheie ^they said this 
They'd change vonls. 

I: So seeing hov somebody else couM edit your paper s ee m ed to he)^ you. 

Kim: I tiitd 10 kwkat vhat^y TXDte viong and tded to in^rave itfbr 

I: In yom non-EngM classes, hov much did the initing count for in terms of yo^ 

Kim: Wen one vas 25$&of the grade and the journal xevievs have alw^ been. . .the papers ham 

ahrajo been 2S% of the grade . Even in Envixonmental Health. 

I: Hov did you fisel about ih&t? 

Klnrldon'tknonr. It's something you can do on your omt If snot like a test It's tq) to you i^ 
you get 

I: You're a good iniier so it didn't bother you. 
Kim:(]augh) 

I: What advice -irouU you give someone just eriteiing English 1 1 1? 
KimjHy sister is in Freshman English. 
I:OK, so vhat do you teU her? 

Kim- Urn, I don't kno v, I help her by proolreading hsr papers aid suiff like that but you knov I 
recommended a teacher that I'd taken MI thought vere good E^h teachers, and try to help her 
Uke bypiooficeading and stuff like that, tell hsr that she should go through it several times and read it 
before she hands it in. 

I: I don't vent to get into individual personalities, but vhen choosing a teacher, vhat quaMss vould 
youteUhertobokfor? What irauU you vant to get if you could design that class so that you 
learn a tot, vhat vould }!ou vant the tsacher to do? 

Kim: Cover the diffemt types of pegpeis and stuff like that, or eve^ We had 

spelling tests evexyveskand definitions, stuff like M. Just htHs things like that that he^ your 

grade besides just viiting. Like ve had those sentence exemisesveedvays did and stuff like that 

and I think that kind of thing he^ too. 

I: You Mik that it hs^ you in^rove as veU as he^ your grade. 

KiatSentence structure. Yes. Wen no, those sentence structure sheets ahwys hurt my grade. ButI 

tMnkfl»yhe]4»edme. 

!: If 3!0U could offer soma advice to 1 1 1 ,1 12, 1 13 teachers, vhat advice vould you give them? 

Kim: Make them give ttem those sentence structure tests. 

I: OK. What exactly vers these sentence vorksteets. sure made an in^ression. 

Kim: You had to find errors in sentences and tiien correct them. 

I: Hov could ve in^rove vri«ing program? 
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Kim: WftHJdon'ttoiovifttjsis. . fjwy dMn't do fhjg fa my 1 1 1 or 1 12 ^ <ny gi?l?r ?Hg gg* Hngiigh 
class »ov vhere 4»y go in and thsy have a , sit dovn vift a ttcior eSai go ov»rfl»ir p^xs or 
some^dng. 

I: llMyxe nquind to go 10 llie Wiitii^ Ceniex? 
Kini:¥Mtixig Centor, ^ht. I tfaibk that vas good. 

I had to do ^for in^r proposal v]d&)g class VB M to atl»ost oiK» a veek I tb^ 
he^ 

I: Hov vtll pxeparsd to you feel to vxite on it» job? 

Kin:Idon't]tiiov, Ithinkiflholto'nitosonBtbiQglcotU 

I: Do }iDulhMthatyour job TriUeiMnuKh vdtisg? 

Kaa:lts. Lotsofil BmniyjobinteReseivesIharetovxilsevahttttoitfand 

I might even hanre to milt a proposal lliexeaiepeoptooQtll»i8Xtoviri»«» vxitingpioposaban 

ths tiina so I Mikthat's..Since rve bad abackgiomid, acot^te 

ha^ine. 

I: Good. SoyoQdoexpecttodoqtltoabitofviitixig. 

Kim: Yds. Ttebogk. the iiutnii^r used £01321 vasnalfy Itiseitstill ItmsmonUkea. . 
.ithfldlstisisaiidpioposalsanl. .it vas mora like business vzittog. Itvas(»M SiircessMWittiffi; 
AtWoik. 

I:Soycm'vehmigontothatbookforieferaiice. HanyouhouigontoaxryofyDtxothsis? 
Kim: No. 

Ixil»zviavl3: 
(BefoieWnting) 

Iittzvkver. Have yon. ever vittiexi a paper like this befbie? 

Kim: If s more like viy position pa^er. 

I: Hov much do you think you knov about ^ topic? 

Kim: I kixid of have an idea of iriiat I've beaid from sonw leaches 

anl vhat thay paiceim after tbay started voiking, ittM tiiey got out of coU^e, just gives you a 

gensxal background, 3rouknov, teaches you hov to kam. 

I: OK, so you'n probably Miking that you'll take the viav that Ubeial edctcaiion is impoitam 
Kim:3ias. 

I: So, do you think you'n going to start? 

Kim: Maybe some of ^ings I fehttotl gototitof coO^e, ma;^ vbatl thought my puxp(»e of 
going to college is 

(AFlar Writing) 

Kim: I have a question. Who is supposed to be the aolience of ^? 
I: Who are you vriting tiiis to? 

Kim: Students vho are giaAuating from highschool and going into college . 

I: You can detaxmine your omi audience and ^'s fine.Do you have another questions? 

Kim: Yea. I can seo^i^t I feel the purpose is for students going to college? 

I: Yes. 

Kim: And I ¥as vondering if to one (point! to a paragrepl^ if I should make it into tiro 
^hes independency and socialization, should that be one or tvo. 
IiyoumaaninlDniisofpaiagiaphing? I think you should make that decision. Think about it this 
veek iMa you'xe iroi^ on it. 

DU your ideas change about topic as you began to imte? 
Kim: Yes. 

I:canyouelaboiato? 

Kim: Well fiist I kind of vas going to go It for young and old; thenldecided to do it just for student 
giaduallng from High School, vhat some of their reasons irere for gotog, 1^ 
I: So you kind of nanoved your audience. 
KiDiiRjglit. 
^ IiAiQrQilcigelse? 
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I: H&vt you made Changes in your p^r doling 

Kim: I ktni of pxoofmd it, if it didn't, votAs dUn't like, I'd ciom item. 

Lltosetetyoudid. Wbatpxonq^teclx^e? 

Kim: Poor ^id choice, or like I bad ptit first, second 4M, I mnt through end charged fimn 

eoound to 'vhatltixraght votU be better for puttir^ first 

I: Yon mean in order of in^itsnce? 

Kim: Rjght What I vanted to taik about first 



HoviPOuUyonliteitifycnirchfld'resattecliedt^ HovvoDklyouliksitif 
yompiDpeityvas damaged by a stCBiy dog. nunditbb^ doges ^i^jtistiunnizig 
i^ienpiclttdt^ by teezitanl patrol of Aid cotm^ People of ftiscomtty are not being responsible 
pet ovnen. Each dog shoxM be piopedy taged and if not being srqieivised by Ader ovner should be 
on a kash or in a cage. 

I propose ^since have tiiis high mis of dogs just nmning loose. E?«iytime &e antnoal 
patrol picks 19 a dog and takes itbachto 4ie pound and ^ dog has no id«ntificai(on, t^te 
oimsrrames to claims dog teyviU be fined for letting ihsrs dog nm free and for not having 
identifi::atknontbedog. Iftedc^hesnmhaditsshotsthedcg villbevacciQaledandtheovner 
viU pay for M also before ^y get Aeze dog back. 

It's not a diffoctih kv to folknr if people realfy care enoTigh abo^ 
don't they vill pay the consiguences. This vffl insure tiie saftsy of our childvtn and property. 




Many High School gndwlM go to coD^e for td(»olfdtfto^ InttdkingvMi otter 
studentj IvB fotml thatsoms go lo college « leexna specific tnA», to become in^eodent end meet 
nev people, soiiB eie uidedM vib 1^ ibey iram to becorn 
dixectton So vhKt does ibe epical Ugh echoolgxadiiMihinkcollegt is 

I feel a college edocelkmhesthieemeinptixposes. TIM, itlec^I»otades!9hoir to learn and 
bettained. Fixst, ft leeches independency and sodaUntkm. Second, it fael^^a 
theytroelyrBnttobe. 

iliefixst thing a student goes ihxDiighi^ TTiieisthe 
begginitig of inaiQf social islBiacttonsvidineTp^ WhenapexsongoestocollecetheyexB 
placed in a setdxy of ineetlsg people torn all iliflinentazeas. If the dasssm students hen to 
intexect end kam to iroxkvithoiie another jtm as they vct^ As for jaeetog people 

otxtside of class most £Deshman axe xeqtiixed to Uvs on cenqras 
diffezntsocMeventstotxytogetthestndentstoinieiect Tbe college oflinsmeaQrclabs, 
fatnin l t i es /soiDiities, vaoity and intpemaialsportt, etc to try and getstodente to imeract 

For most students this is the first time Kvay£romhoine. The student is faced 



MecoyHighScteolgndu&lMgotoconsgeforakrtofdiffexeiitn^^ Inttilkbg vithothn 
stolents Ive tomA M some go to coOige to loam a spdcific tmle, to becoms inAependent emd meet 
s«v peopk , 9oiQe exe uadeciled urtOi ¥hat they vm to become end feel coUege vill give them 
directton. So irint does ibe typical high 9cbool gradoeiie think college is for? 

I feel a college ediKtitionhes^maixipmposes. HM^ittewhsstodentsbovtoleamand 
he trained. Fixst, it leeches independency and socieliiftdon. Second, it he^ a pexson seek out vhat 
teytroelyvanttohe. 

17»&st Mag a sttxient goes thioiighvtiheniexixig college is odeniatto Ihisistbe 
beggining of many social interactions vithnev people, men a peison goes to college ^aie 
placed in a setting of meeting people from all diffieirintaxeas. If tbe classroom stodents have to 
inteiactandl^tovoxkvithoneano^jnste^/theyvoiildonthejob. As for meetix« people 
outside of ck0S mostflnshmenan xequixed to lire oncanq^us Dm ftnstyear. Hie donnttoiie seti^ 
diffemt social events to tiy to get tb stodents to imexact llie college offexsmenychibs, 
fintumities/soroitties, vazstQr and inttamnial sports, et to try and get stodents to imeiact 

For most stodents this is the first time aw ^Ixmv- lliestDdent is faced 
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Interview tl: Jane 



Interrlever: After reading this [vriting sattple] 9hat is your 
initial reaction to it? 
Jane: Very poor. 

I: You don't think it's good writing? 
Jane: No. 

I: Do you think you vrite better nov? 

Jane: I have more idea about structure and nodifiers, misplaced 
modifiers (laugh). 

I:1fhat do you like about what you wrote? 

Jane: Um. About the persuasiveness of it. It was written as a 

persuasiye piece. 

I: Vhat do you think is particularly persuasive about this piece? 
Jane: Well, it states the facts, what has been done leading \sp to 
the project and lAiy it was delayed and the reasons why I feel it 
should be continued. 

And lists several reasons to increase tax base and bring revenue 
into the area. 

I: Vhat do you like least about this? 
Jane: Uy writing (laugh). 
I: can you be more specific? 

Jane: sentence structure. I guess how I would organize the 

sentences. I think the paragraphing is good, the Introduction is 

good and the explanation, but I think that I would rearrange some of 

the things in the paragraphs and rearrange the sentences. 

I: If you were going to revise this, and you had some time to spend 

on it, what kinds of things would you do? 

Jane: First I would check what I have. Part of it is just 

remembering what I wrote. I don' t remember as much about the topic 

now. I think I would change basically the sentence structure to 

make sure that they were connected, so that they sounded better, 

more parallelism. 

I: Would you do anything with the content? 

Jane: I would probably add some and go back and do some research. 

(laugh) Because it was a ^ile ago when these things were thought 

up. It was kind of a small topic and I couldn' t think of anything 

else to do. Everything else seemed too big. (laugh) And for the 

length of the paper. I might change some of it. I'd have to 

research. 

I: Otherwise you're pretty satisfied with the rhetorical part, the 
persuasivness of it. You'd pretty much just polish it. 
Jane: yea. 

I: If you ware given this topic to write on today— forget about the 
fact that you already wrote on it before— how would you go about 
it? 

Jane: I'd set up an outline, and I'd think about it longer before I 
start writing, and maybe even sketch like an outline, mai^e a 
sentence outlinestarting with the introduction. Om, I have more 
concept of how a paper should be laid out from start to finish, go 
over points. In this other paper [writing sai^le] I put too many 
points. If I were to do it now, I'd just put a one page, short 
Intro to the problem and how I felt I think I'd leave some of the 
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fact out, some of the nore technical facts, try and lav it out a 
little bit bettf- 

I: So in teraa of what you'd do ahead of writing, what kinds of 
things do you do when you plan. You said you'd jot down an outline. 
¥hat else? 

Jane: I usually think about it for quite a while. Like I have a 

paper due in two weeks and I've been thinking about it for three 

weeks now, just finding out about the topic, what I know now and 

what I have to pout into the paper and I write down a sentence 

outline. It depends on the paper anl how long it is. 

I: Do you find that if you spend time just kind of not letting 

yourself think consciously about it but it's just in the back of 

your Mind tbat things co&e to you? 

Jane: Yes. I find I organize better when I go to write. 

I: Now when you sit down to write is there anything about your 

strategies during writing that you do differently now? 

Jane: Now I kind of sit down, I notic?5 that when I'm trying to make 

it right I end up creating more problems for myself. So, sometimes 

I sit down and I write and I type and I give myself some time in 

between and then I go back to organize and then I might read through 

it and think about it more and then I go back and edit, make 

corrections. 

I: I notice you said type. Do you compose on the computer? 

Jane: A lot easier now. 

I: Do you find yourself revising more? 

Jane: Yes. I do. Sometimes if I have a paper that I hurry through 
it and hand it in I don't have time to plan for it and I find that I 
don' t make as many editing revisions as I should. But irtien I have 
time to plan for it I do. 

I: When you do those editing revisions, what kinds of things do you 
usually do? 

Jane: I check for spelling, punctuation, make sure that it's 

consistent In tense. 

I: lhat's it for this session. 

Jane: Interview «2: 

I: Ihis tJ.Ae I'd like you to just thumb through your portfolio and 
tell me about tht> places in it. 

Jane:'niese are some papers from 311, Advanced Technical Writing. 
I:Could you begin with some things from non-English classes? 
Jane:One of m^ Education classes. Education 406 we did a job 
analysis for Ifanchett Manufacturing. It was hands on type thing. 
Ve wrote questionnaires, papers, reports on research reading we had 
to do. 

I: When you were assigned these projects, were you given very 
specific instructions? 

Jane: Yes. A lot of it was like writing lesson plans and like 
planning behavioral objectives and things like that. Now this, we 
studied the structure of a job analysis and how your write job 
descriptions so those were very structiired. The actual report 
wasn't as structured because we changed it to fit Hanchett's needs. 
They were looking for something specific, so we changed it. We 
developed a questionnaire and did interviews and observations. 
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I: Who vere you interviewing? 

Jane: workers at Hanchett. Ve did ten hourly workers, lachinista 
and welders and a couple laterialing handlers, so. . . 
I: So this checksheet was this provided by your teacher or was this 
soKethlng you came with? 

Jane: Ve created it. Here's a final part of the report. It was set 
V9 with just a basic report structure, title page, tables; it's lore 
of an analysis, description of the program, why we did it, the 
materials we created. 

I: So in terms of \rtiat you were provided with by your teacher, you 
were given a general assignments and you had to produce all the 
materials. 

Jane: Right and we also had to, I don't know if I have it with me, I 
kept the background information. I had to write a reports on 
articles, current journal articles. 

I:When you did those were you given any specific instructions? 

Jane: General instructions. 

I: How were these things evaluated. 

Jane: I got an A. Basically the 'eport was the class. 

I: Did he evaluate the report? mark it up etc? 

Jane: Tea. 

I: Vhat kinds of things did he mark? 

Jane: He marked grammatical and punctuation, um, he marked content, 
but we had talked with him about content so there wasn;t much. Ve 
talked with him about structure and format before we ever put it 
together. 

I Vhat else have you got here? 

Jane: I've got some other stuff froi Education, but um, this was one 
that I did quite a while ago when I was in the illustruation 
program. Vhat we do is we break \xp into a job shop and each student 
has certain jobs they are responsible for and we produced a manual 
and we decided to do a trouble shootii:g manual. So the format and 
the layout were all our decisions. Our professor acts as our 
client. Ve researched materials from the library and snowmobile 
dealerships and we went and, I wrote the description of the two- 
stroke engine. Basically we gathered material and revised it. All 
my Education classses I had to write quite a bit, reports for 
educational philosophies, um. . .This one is a philosophy. 
Education 310 we had to set up a class that we would teach and since 
I'm interested in training I set up a training seminar. And it was 
set up each section we worked on a week. ITiere were like 16 
sections and one week we'd work on performance objectives then we'd 
turn those in. In the end we compiled it all. For this one the 
teacher provided an evaluation sheet ahead of time so we knew what 
we'd be graded on. 
I: Vhat else have 'ou got? 

Jane: My internship I had to write a lot, reports on articles. I 
had to send in two articles a week. 
I: Vere you given a format to follow? 

Jane: NO. General instructions. I was writing two pages for each 
article at the beginning and then they said you only need a brief 
paragraph so we know you did it. 
I: Vere these evaluated? 



Jane: Basically ;rtiether we did them or not and punctuation and 
granatical. Host of my classes have been editing since the 
freshian year. 

I: Let's talk about that then. Hov do you think writing differs, 

as far as how writing was essigned, required, evaluated etc in non 

English courses vs. English courses? 

Jane: I went on into the upper writing classes. 

I: Vere the upper writing classes different froM the fresbian 

writing sequence? 

Jane: Yea. It was uh. In Rhetoric and Style, we did things like we 

studied the history. Ve had to give presentations. ?e studied how 

style changed, how we used punctuation differently, how words were 

used, etc. It really helped le learn the graiatical things. In TC 

432 right now we're going over Strunk and mte's style guide as a 

refresher course. I write a lot in all ly classes. 

I: After the freshxan sequence then you've done all kinds of 

technical writing l<icludingjobs analyses, reports, class objectives. 

Did you do ciny traditional academic writing like research papers? 

Jane: Yes. I did a research paper for speech class. A lot of rtiat 

I do is research, like the snowiobile manual was research. 

I: OK. Did the kind of writing you did in 111,112, and ii3 prepare 

you for the writing you had to do after? 

Jane: Yea. 

I: How? 

Jane: I had to write ) ^ speech class and I I»d to do outlines of 
speeches and in interpersonal communication I had to write an essay 
on my opiions on interpersonal relationships. I used research but 
it was mostly how I felt. 113 kind of helped with that. • We did a 
lot of adjectives. (laughs) 

I: How did adjectives help you with writing persnnal essays? 
Jane: I have a lot of technical writing and it means a lot of 
describing things yet not flowery, but it calls for specific 
adjectives. 

I: So you're thinking about precise wording. 
Jane: Sight. 

I: flhy don't you look over your transcript and just list the courses 
that demanded writing. 
Jane: I write more. 

I: You produce more or you write more often? 
jane: Uore often and I produce more. Sometimes I, It's been good 
that I write more because I need more practice. Sometimes I don' t 
spend as much time on each specific assignment because of the time 
limit {looking at transcrupt] My first two yearf I had a lot of 
illustration courses. Speech class. Technical and Ccciqjational 
Writing, Fundamentals of Public Speaking—basically doing outlines. 
Advanced Composition— we wrote a lot— Speech 105 Tnterp[ ersonal 
Communication, Lit classes I wrote a lot, Huaanities classes. 
I: Did you do essay tests? 

Jane: Yes. It was really helpful to learn how to organize my 
thoughts before I wrote them. .One of the things the teacher 
commented on was that I had good organization to complete the 
question 

I : So you wrote essay test questions in Speech, Huianities and Lit? 
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Jane: Yea. Studio Techniques we wrote Audio Scripts. In Television 
ve wrote scripts, etching the video with the sound. In all ny 
Education classes we wrote. Printing and Layout Design we wrote, 
copy lainly. Brief. Interviewing 30i we had to write papers, 
detailed palnning i^pers. Ve had to write a research assignnent. Ily 
internship I wrote all the tine. Principles and Philosophies of 
Education I wrote. 

I: In these courses then, can you lalce any generalizations about how 

the writing was assigned and evaluated? 

Jane: The professors aren't English professors. I got more 

direction in terns of rhetorical things front the English 

instructors. 

I: About Evalution? 

Jane: English teachers have more background and the writing was the 
main focus so I got more feedback. The papers in the other classes 
were used to back \xp other things that we were talking about. In 
the English classes we were talking about structure and »tyle, so 
that was t^e emphasis. TIm papers weren' t evaluated in the same 
way. In my English classes the focus was on writing and being able 
to communicate so we'd study grammar, style, lay out, audience, we 
were writing to someone. In the other courses we studied audience 
because we were going to teach so that was the same. 
I: So Is what you're telling me that the otgher teachers are more 
interested in just hearing what you have to say as opposed to how 
you say it? 
Jane: Tea. 

I: Did the feedback in the non-English courses differ from the 
feedback in the English courses? 

Jane: Yea, e little, especially now. Ily English teachers edit more, 
^ly Education and speech teachers edited and made suggestions but not 
as extensively, close but not as much. 

I: Did freshman writing prepare you for the writing you did in these 
courses? 

Jane: Yea. Because I had more interest in It. It made me want to go 
on. I had English ill, 112, 113, and 211 and then I took 321 and 
that really helped me decide to stay in Communications, how I did in 
that class. 

I: Tell me about 321 then since that seemed to make a big Impression 
on you. 

Jaiie: lhat's when I really understood why I ms having a hard time 
understanding and ways to work around it. I had gotten in the 
pattern of when I read my eyes jump. I can't read out loud. I have 
a very hard time. I;'m better now than before. At that time I 
still had a hard time with that, so I had a hard time with sentences 
because when I read them I had to go slow so ^en I would write a 
paper, Sandy helped me (321 instructor) and Judith (Writing Center 
tutor) about going to read it for just content reading it for 
gramnatical , mechanical things made me realize that I have to make 
an eiQihasis to slow down. 

I: So you learned some strategies Tell me then about your freshman 
writing. %i3 it chanllenging? 

Jane: Yea. I had Fogarty for 11 and 112 and I'm glad I stuck with 
him for both of them because he worked a Tot on sentence structure 
and tests on sentence structure and although I hated them they 
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Jane: Organization. Focus to an audience. Nov I notice problems in 
text books. Ttitt 1^9 a really good feeling, to see errors in text 
books. Z ax picking it up. 

I: Do you think that vhat Makes a good paper differs from class to 
class? 

Jane: No. Ihey all have to be organized. Ihey all have to have a 
structure. You have to write to your audience so they can 
undsrstand it. 

I: Wiat advice would you give to someone just entering the freshman 
sequence? 

Jane: Pay attention. Realize that you need to get as much 
communication ability as you can because you' 11 need them. You need 
to know how to deal with people and a lot of that is writing. You 
need to know how to represent yourself . If you can' t write you 
won't do real well. I think a lot of people don't realize that. 
¥here I came from I hated English. Hy Lit. kept me from failing. I 
got Cs in writing, in grammar and A's in Lit, so it balanced out. 
I: If you could give some advice to the teachers in the freshman 
seqwuence what advice would you give? 

Jane: Relate what they're doing to the future. To relate it to, you 
know, one of these days you' re going to be a manager and you' re 
going to have to write letters. I don' t think you realize that when 
you're first going through it. You have to take it. 
I: Do you think if I said to you as a freshaan that you're going to 
have to write letters someday, that you'd believe me? 
Jane: No. I think you'd have to show them. 
I: How? 

Jane: Vith uh, like in our technical writing classes we were shown 
reports that were done and in proposal writing we were shown 
proposals that were done by people in industry. Maybe pull in some 
pof^l that have graduated and now realize they need those skills. 
I lliat sounds like good adice. Aside from that what could we do to 
iaprove our writing program? 

Jane: I think it's good. I think iipressing it upon students that it 
is important. I don' t know how. 
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really helped. I mean I dreaded taking them but they really helped. 
I rmei&er taking them. I reaesbsrr those tests sore than I rsasahsr 
writing anything. I've written so lany other things I have trouble 
reaeiber writing back then. 

I.- lhat are your strengths as a writer, back then and now, 
Jane: Back then I wasn't very good. I got Cs. 
I: Vhat did he diagnose 'your problems to be? 

Jane* Fragments, Comma splices, I always understood. I could give a 
definition of the parts of speech. I knew \rtiat they were but I 
couldn't apply them. And that really was, I think because I wasn't 
ready then. I learned to apply them, how to word a sentence. I 
finally understood what a comma splice was. Sometimes I still know 
there's something wrong but I don't know what it is. 
I: What do you think your strengths are now? 
Jane: I think my biggest strength is my content. I enjoy research. 
I enjoy finding things and trying to translate it, because that's 
what technical writing is really, My structure is good. I can 
recognize a sentence that haf something wrong with it and I can 
correct it now. 

I: If you were to give advice to someone about writing, «hat would 
you say that a writer should think about when writing? 
Jane: Everything. 
I: All at once? 

Jane: Before writing, planning. I think about things a long time 

before I write. I write some notes, ma?be do a rough outline and 

during writing I would recommend just sitting down and writing. 

That works for me because if I worry about how it is being 

interpreted or if everything is correct I get too caught up and I 

don't do well, so I just sit down and write and then I go back. 

I: That sounds like good advice. How did 111,112 and 113 make you 

feel about yourself as a writer? 

Jane: At first, I wasn't comfortable with English. 

I: It's pretty ironic that you were uncomfortable with English and 

you ended up in communications. 

Jane: Oh I know. I'm going to go back and talk to my English 
teacher from High School. He told me I'd never write. You'll never 
be able to. 

I: When dio you think you began to gain confidence? 

Jane: ill. I understood why I had a hard time. Hie light turned on 

and then I understood. 

I: Who turned that light on? 

Jane; The Writing Center. Judith. She helped me realize my problem 

and ho*? to look at sentences different. 

i: Did you know about your reading problem before? 

Jane: I knew that I always had, dyslexia, with tranposing numbers. 

I: So you knew that coming into Ferris. 

Jane Right I knew that I did that. I could never take accounting 
because I reverse my numbers. I didn' t realize it affected my 
writing. In reading I scored high because I understood. I didn' t 
understand why I read so fast. I was reading over 600 words a minute 
but I didn' t read sentences. 
I: What do you think makes a good paper? 



Shopping Msll Plans Delayed Once Again 

Tilt topic of discussion, in our small tovn of Maiysville, is shopping mall or no shopping 
mall. Hie 1 904 plans to construct a inclosed man at tiie comer of Omtiot and I^e have no v been 
assigned to committee by our city's mayor. TWs committee will rwh a decision by September 1st 
1986, there for, delyaing the start of actual constraction utiU April 1987. 

Mayor Jbhn J. Widght Jr. a iraahhy financier of several local stores in Port Huron's 
dovntovn, ms able to keep fte Seaver Co. plans for a n»ll, unJmoven imtil March of this year. 
The plans vere released to the Times HearU nevspe^r, ^ the Seaver Compare vhen lop 
excutrve's felt that Mayor Wright vas delibertly delaying palcement on the CHy Council's agenda. 

Many of MarysvUle's residents are extiemeUy iqiset at Mayor Wrights latest scheme to itl^ 
Oe sttGCting construction of m&U. 

I avently agree vith them. I have started a petition to make the City Council put ^ men 
issue to public vote. As fte Marysvflle Chamber of Commerce I urge you to support petition on 
the reasons: 

Tax revenue viU rise 

HcDMing demand vin rise back to if s former level. 
The increase to o^r area stores once more people are 

brought into tiie area. 
The econimic steitus of Maryevin needs it 
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WlMt is College foi? 

I feel tiie main objective of traditknial iam year techslor' s degree is to piepaie students of aU 
ages to enter ^ professional wk-force (usually caM ^ vMte collar vodi-force}. College can 
also piepaie students to enter a trade pntfession such as anto body, beavy equ^nt, dental hygiene, 
techncial illustration, and tool design. While providing academic experience, college also provided 
personal gnrvth in academic axes as mil as inteipexsonal areas. 

College exposes students to situations they viU encounter in ^ir chosen field after 
graduation. College ajbvs grovtii in each students field by exposure to problems and exan^les of 
hov problems have been previously solved. It aUovs suidents to kam and giov -vMd. their ovn 
field of study and pexsor»l development; this is often done in a tvo year associate' s program or a 
four year becelor's program. 

?«. lis is a goo^ exanqilB of a urdversiQr tint provides botii types of undergraduate educatbn. 
The purpose of anassociatt technical pnigram is to prepare its gradiufts, in tvo years, to voditntiie 
profession. T jese students are prepared to be voritexs not management, aldiough, maiiy do move vjf 
to managemeiitpostions overtime. Students spend amajorof tiie time inlab arvl lecture classes in 
their chosen specialty. Iliey also taltetiiefirashmanEngM series, and a san^Ung of humanities, 
natural science, beh&viorel science, and management coruses. These classes are to hel^ ti>e stiident 
become a mOrxounded person. Mariypeopktiiatconqilete an Associates program continue their 
education by convicting a bachelor's degree. 

Ihe purpose of most bachelor's degnes at Fenis is to provide stiidents 'vitii additional 
technical skills, personal devetopment skills, and management skills. Stiidents thatcomplete a 
bachstor's program must take a minimum of 12 credits inthe areas of humanities, natural science, 
and behavioral science. These classes axe to he^ tiie student to become a vellrrounded educoisd 
person vifh tiie ability too funciton completely in todey's changing society. Of cotocse these students 
takes a large number of courses pertaining to tiieir area of speciality. The classes taken in the 
specialiQr area are aim to begin to make tile student an expert in his/her field. 

As previously mentioned, coUege ^Iso makes a person a irell rounded person by exposure to 
tiie liberal arts: art, culture, history, hteratine, and science. College provides much experience in 
devetoping communicadon skills botii written and verbal Most all courses require students to 
communicate tiieirviev through speeches, p^rs and interviews. In addition, it furnishes 
opportunities for the student to mauire interpersonally. Some exan^>les of interpersonal devetopment 
are coping vitii classes assignments, managing time, working vHh otiier students, and the most 
in^rtant hov to make your ovn decisions. 

Av«gr from the academia, college is a time for people, especial^ young people to mature. 
For most people, college is the first time tiiey have ever been on their ovn and rssponsible for their 
ovnactions. Itis time vhen good ftiendsh^s are developed. It is a time vhen yon learn your ovn 
capabilltiBs end fine tone your ethical standards. Hov to handle conflicts vltii other peoople is, 
hopefu]^!r, leaxxttd by college students. All tiiese areas academic, personal, and interpersonal create a 
student capable of entaring end surviving our rapid changing society. 

College has many different purposes for many different people. I feel Hat ms^on reason for 
coUege (institationelly) is to prepare people to enter the vork-force vitii conqietent skills. 
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I feel the m&in objective of tieditio&al fbur yeer bachelo'cs degree is to piepeie students of all 
eges to enter the pTofessional vorHoice (tisioelly caUed the vhite collar vork-foice). Ck)llege can 
also prepare students to enter a trade profession such as auto body, heavy equipment, dental hygiene, 
technical illustration, and tool design. 

College exposes students to situations they vill encounter in their field after college . It 
allovs the student to learn and grov within their ovn field of study and their oim personaal 
development. And it makes a person a vtll rounded person by exposure to art, culture , history, 
liteiature, and science. College allovs grovth in each students field by exposure to problems and 
examples of hov problems have been previous^ been solved. It provides personal grovOi in 
acadernia areas as veU as intexpersonal areas. College provides much exp^ence in developing 
communication skills both written and verbal. Most all courses require the student to comunicaie 
Wslhr •.lev through speeches, papers, interviews. In addition, it furnishes opportradties for the 
student to mature interpersonally . Some examples of interpersonal development are coping viiti 
classes assignments, managing time, working with other students, and the most important how to 
make your own decisions. 

Ezanples 

Ferris is a gocd exanqile of a university ftat provides bofli types of undci^^raduartc education. 
The purpose of an associate technical program is to prepare it's graduates, in two years, to work in 
the profession. These students are prepared to be workers, not management, aldicmgh, msay do 
move up to management positions . Students sperui a major of the time in lab and lecture classes in 
their stt(Mty. Hiey also take the freshman English series, and a sampltog of humanities, natural 
scisnce, behavioral science, and management 

The purpose of most bachelor's degrees at Ferris is to provide the stixlent with technical 
skills, more personal development, and more exposure to management skills. Students that complete 
a bachelor's program must take a minimum of 12 credits in the areas of humanities, natural science, 
and behavioral science . Ihese classes are to hslp the student to become t weU rounded educated 
person. Of course the student takes a large number of courses that pertain to his/her area of 
specialit;?. Tht classes taken in speciality ana are aim to begin to make the student an expert in his/her 
field. 

kwy fiom academia, college is a time for people, especially young people to mature. For most 
people college is the first time they have ever been on their own and reponsible for ^ir own actions. 
It is a time when good friendshqis are developed . It is also a time when you learn your own 
capabilities and you fine tune your ethical standards. How to handle conflicts with otiier people is 
also, hopefuify, learned by many college students. College has many different pi^^ioses for many 
different people. I feel the major reason for college (institutionally} is to prepare people to enter the 
worit-force with competent skills. 
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I feel the nudn objective of tndidonal fotcr yttx bechebr's degree is to pxepeie stolents of ell 
eges to entei the professional workforce (tutul]^7 ceM Ha vMte collar voftforce) . College can also 
prepare students to enter a trade profession sitch as auto body, heavy e^ti^inent, dental hy^ttut, 
technical iUnstr&tion, and tool design. 

College exposes students to sttoations tey vill ertcounter in their field after college. It 
allo^ stodents to learn and gro v viQiin ^ir own f ieU of study and their ovn personal 
development And it makes a penion a veil rounded person by exposure to art, culture, history, 
literature, and science . College allovs grovfli in each students field by exposure to problems and 
examples of hov problems have previously been solved. It provides personal grovfli in academic 
areas as veil as interpersonal areas. College provides much experience in developing communication 
sldlls bo^ vritlen and verbal Most all courses require fte student to communicate his/her viev 
through speechs, pe^xs, intervervs. In addition, it furnishes opportunities for the student to mature 
intsrpensonally. Some examples of interpersoanl devebpment are coping vith classes assignments, 
managing time, vorking vith other students, and the msot important hov to make your ovn 
decisions. 

Examples 

Ferris is a good example of a university that provides both types of undeicgraduate educatot 
The purpose of en associate technical program is to prepare if s graduates, in tvo years, to vork in 
the profession. These students are prepared to be vorkers, not menagemem, although, may do move 
yxj} to management positions. Students spend a mtjorit^ of their time in lab and lecuue classes in their 
speciality. They also tbwj tl:ie freshman English series, and a sampltag of humanities, nstural science, 
and management. 

The purpose of a bacelor's degree is to provide the student vith technical skills vith more 
personal development and otxpcsure to 
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Interviever: Nov, tell le after reading t-his over, ^rtiat is your 

initial reaction to it as a Diece of vritlm? 

Holly: I i/uess it's OK as a"piece of writing. It's jiwt funny 

because I can't believe I said this. 

I: fell, you can't believe you said lAat? 

II0II7: About not going to parties and not going (laugh) I kean I 
tfcinl: th« purpose is OK. I'm totally against drunk driving but I 
souod like I'm preaching to people "Don't go to parties" ""Just go 
bovliag" and "Don' t . . (laugh) I think I just couldn' t think of 
anything and I don't know! 

I: fell, is it. . You think the content is pretty funny? 
Holly: No, I think it's serious, very realistic but T don't see 
■any couunities doing what I suggest. I think it's almost 
iipos^iible, 

I: Looking at the writing itself, do you think you write auch 
different now? 

Holly: It kind of looks better than what I write now (laugh) 
sometimes. It ah. .1 don' t really expand on a lot of things. I 
just kind of make a few statements and it's broken Mp I think pretty 
well, but I don' t expand enough. I just kiai of have my little 
topic for the paragraph and I say a statement wO. then I go on to 
the next subject. I don' t really expand too much. 
I: fhat do you like most about what you wrote? 
Holly: I think it's pretty organized. I think I organized it 
fairly well. 

I: fell, what do you like least? 

Holly: the topic. I don't think I knew what I was talking about. 
I thought I vas going to be a big freshman writer here and try to 
make something sound really good. Ttof's what I think I wis doing. 
I: fell, now that you're a big senior writer and you were to revise 
this what vould you do? And where would you begin? 
Holly: I think I'd talk more about the problem of drunk driving. I 
don't think I. . I think people know that it's serious but I don't. 
. . I lean we didn' t really have time to give any statistics. I 
didn' t know any, so I didn' t do that. If I were going to revise It 
I would research it, research the subject more. I mean I wouldn't 
jsut write on something like this off the top of my head. I think 
I'd research it more. 

I: If you were given thiy topic today how would you approach it? 
fhat would you write on? And how would you go about writing it? 
Holly: You mean would I change the subject? 
I: Anything/ 

Holly: I'd probab3v' .hange the subject. 
I: What do you think you'd write about? 

Holly: [pause] I might stick to the same type of subject, I mean 
drinking. Maybe drinkgin under t^e age, maybe. Maybe more of my 
experience with it, I think. I don't think I'd write mor« of 
everybody, you know, I'm kind of :e taking the whole world's view 
here saying don't do this, i tbi-jt I'd write it more from my point 
of view. 

I: So you'd write a little more from personal experience. . . 
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KQllr: yea. Because I know more about tliat. And this just sounds 
like I'M trying to knov a lot which I really don't. I think that's 
what I was trying to do. 

I: As you prepare to write, are there anv soecial strateaies tt»t 
you'd eaploy, as far as planning, writing it out, revising? 
Molly: Did I plan? 

I: Or now if you were going to go about doing this. Do you re»eaber 
what you rtid? 
K0II7: no 

I: I didn't think you would. 

Holly: I have no idea. I think I just wrote it the way I was 
taught, I mean, just start, (pause)! always whenever I write I do 
exactly what the teacher , I always do exactly what the teacher, I 
stick to. I do more of my own kind of writing now I mean I still 
stick to the same basic lules but. . 
I: What kind of rules? 

Kolly: Just starting oit you know , define, like I define the 

problem here. I think I;d expand more on the problem. Because I 

didn' t I think with a paper like this with a problem I think you 

have to expand more on the problen and make people really believe 

*hat it is a big problem out there and you have to do that first and 

I didn't really do that in this paper. 

I: V».t about the actual writing of the paper? 

Kolly: I usually wJrite better under prassure. See if I have a lot 

of time to do something I can't. 

I: Do you do certain prewriting kinds of activities? 

noily: I just usially go. I write. And then I' 11 go back. I 

usually write when I type. I usually go in. It's bad. I 

shouldn' t 

I: Are you working on a word processor? 

Kollr: Yea. The Macintosh. I usually go in and sit and type it 

and ther> I'll switch it around what I don't like take out what I 

don't like. I usually go at it from that way just because it's a 

lot, I don't usually have a lot of time so I. 

That's usually what I do. It's bad, I know I shouldn't. If I had 

more time I would spend more time doing it but, I usually think I 

write better I think better if I don't have any time to do it. 

(laugh) I can see I;m doing real well here (laugh) 

Unless it's like a research paper, then I would of course take time 

but. . I usually take the time to put into it but it's probably not 

what most people do or should do. 

I: Wien you said that you do what you were instructed to do, 
Whatever the teacher says you go and do. What do you mean? 
Holly : Well, usue.lly when they set out guidelines, you Kiiow . 
first I'll follow the guidelines exactly what they want and then 
I'll add my own. 

I: You mean in terms of following the assignment then, 
ffolly: yes Usually what they say. I think that's what I d-<.d in 
this paper[ writing sample] I probably made the person repeat this to 
me about three times just so I knew exactly what I had to have in it 
and then I went at it. It sounds like I did what they said, I mean, 
define, you know, I defined a problem and then gave a solution. I 
just don' t think I defined the problem very well. 
I: OK. That's it for this first session. 
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ZmsyiEf 12: 

Interviewer: \niy don't you show me what you've got. 

Holly: I have a paper that I did about the origin of AIDS for ny 

Epidemiology class and I did that. 

I: Let's look at that first before the English advanced writing 
classes. 

Molly: I have a feasibility study. 

I: In courses other than English did you do writing. 

Holly: 7ell, the paper about the origin of AIDS for Epidemiology. 

¥e had to research a disease, find its origin, how they found a 

cure, etc. 

I: Do you renesiber the length? 
Holly: About 5-7 pages. 

I: Do you remember anything about the instructions that were given? 

Holly: She wasn't an English teacher so she just said I want to find 

the origin, yfho discovered it, if there is a cure, etc. 

I: Did she say anything about documentation style or anything like 

tl»t? 

Holly: Not really. Hy interviewing teacher, I have a paper that 
I;m doin in there and she wants us to use HLA. 
I: Is that a speech class? 
Holly: Yea. 

I: Vhat is that paper about? 

Holly: How interviewing relates to my field, like what liabilities I 
have, what my ethics are, what I can ask, iirtiat I should leave out, 
questions I can ask and what people can ask me. 
I: Any other papers? 
Holly: Hy technical papers. 

I: Let's go back to your history of AIDS paper a minute. Wiat kind 

of commentary did you get vfhen you got the paper back? 

Holly: She didn't say much. I got an A. 

I: Did she say anything about content or did she edit it? 

Holly: No. Just an A and said Good Job. Nothing on style or 

anything. 

I: In any of your non-English classes did you do writing? 
Holly: I did a paper in Sociology. It was a research paper. Hoj.t 
of the papers I don' t worry about because the teachers are just 
concerned with the content. They aren't going to pick it apart. 
Like my English teachers really, they know what they' re talking 
about, not that they don't know what they're talking about but the 
English tc^ichers focus more on your style your grammar and other 
teachers don't concentrate on that. "Diey're looking more for 
content. 

I: So you've written in Sociology, Speech, your Med. course, what 
else? 

Holly: Just those. 

I: Then tell me about the writing you've done In your upper level 
English courses? 

Molly: Um, my technical classes we did feasibility studies, wrote a 
manual, and we were graded basically on team work. In that we were 
expected to know. He didn' t sit down and say this is. .we were 
told what t; do and we were expected to know how to do it. He 
didn't eay like Ttds is a sentence, you know, or anything like that. 



We did research. We were going to open up the TC program to 

freshtt&n and we wanted to find out if that was a wise idea or not, 

but that WHS the focus. 

I: What kinds o£ thinas did vou do in 323. 

Molly: We did a proposal that took the whole term. We did it in 

steps and lots of rewrites. I wish I could take the course over 

again. I didn't get the focus of it. I don't think I got a good 

grasp on it and I know it's important. Just, we started at the 

beginning, how to do it, he explined it, gave examples, and we went 

step by step. 

I: TShat else have you yot there? 

Molly: Hiis is from my 311 class and 321. 

I: What did you do in 321? 

Molly: We tried focusing more on health writing since I was in the 
medical field. I did a research paper on vegetarianism and what 
their lifestyle was and different types. The most if my proposal 
writing clasi/. I can' t really remember details. 
I: Let's go back then and think about your freshman experience. Do 
you think that freshman English prepared you to do the writing in 
your upper level courses? 
Molly: Oh yea. 

I: Do you think the feedback in your non-English courses differed 
from the feedbacK in your English classes? 
Molxy: Yea. The focus was more on grammar. 
I: Did freshman writing challenge you? 

Molly: Not really. It challenged me but not like I would have liked 
to. I don't think I've gotten enough ws.'iting. I mean for my 
program I don't have enough writing. I think there should be r.:ite 
intense writing. 

I: Like your writing sample, vrtien you looked at it, you said it 
wasn't all that much different from the way you write now. So you 
were writing pretty well when you came in. So as a good writer you 
don't necessarily think you were challenged enough so that you could 
grow? 

Molly: Yes. I've always likef*. English and I like to write. The 
freshman courses were better than High School. High School 
like SLOW, I mesn this was, we had more projects to do. 
I: What kinds of things did you do in ill, 112, and 113? ^t was 
the most important thing you learned? 

Molly: I think organizing. I think that's my problem. My 112 class 
is when I really learned organizing. I had Mr. Bennett and he 
really stressed that and I think that was really good for me, how to 
organize yourself, how to organize your paper, how to organize vour 
thinking before you sit down and start writing to think about it. 
I used to do that a lot, just sit down and start writing. It 
usually worked out pretty good. I had to rewrite it, but now I sit 
down and think about it more. 

I: Did you find that what you learned iu 113 as for as doing a 
research paper helped you to do the papers later on? 
Molly: Yea, I think it did. 

I: What do you think your strengths as a writer were when you came 
in and what are they now? 

Molly: I think vAien 1 came in. . . I had so much English that, a 
lot of people don't back up their statements , they just write 
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tnings flown, i tninx l Knew ti»t wnen i caae in. Nov, i tninJc ay 
orgfanizing, ly research iMlls iaproved, what to look for, go to 
toher areas, that helped. 

I: Row did 111, 112, 113 nake you feel about yourself as a writer? 
Holly: It gave ae more confidence. Mr. Bennett really helped ne, he 
really pushed me into ny prograa. Re' s the one vitio got ae into the 
TC program. He said, you can organize well, and u«,I think you'd 
like it. I put it off to the side fur a while and then I started 
thinking about it again and I went and talked to hin and he 
encouraged ae. 

1. 1' a interested in how you think you needed acre intensive writing. 
Molly: More classes in wrif.ng shoidd be offered. I aean, I'd 
rather write than anything else and I wish there was aore, aaybe 
more technical, I think acre than just 311. A lot of people are 
going to have to be writing technical whether they know it or not. 
I just think it's really needed. 

I : Do you wish that your courses in the non-English area had 
required acre writijig? 

Molly. Oh yes. A lot of tiae. I don't know how you could do it. 
Soae people know about writing and what is offered in the class gets 
boring. 

I: You mean in freshran coap, you had had the aaterial before? 
MOlly: yea, yea. More writing, maybe beyond 113. 
I: ¥hat aakes a good paper? 

Molly: I don't know half the tiae. Wien you know what you're 

talking about and vhtn you put the tiae into it. 

I: Do you think tiae gaurantees a good paper? 

Molly: no. I know it doesn't. 1 always go to other people and ask 

their opinions. 

I: Wien you read other people's papers and you think the paper is 
good, ^t are the qualities of that paper? 

Molly: First ttet it flows good, that it aakes sense, logical order. 
I help ay sister with coap and she goes from one thing to the next, 
she doesn't. I see it like a pyraaid. you start off genemlly and 
go to acre specific, and she just jumps all over the place. Your 
sentence structure, the way you structure a paper, so it's logical. 
I: Does what aakes a good paper differ froa class to class? 
Molly: Certain teachers look for certain things, yea. You know like 
I was saying before, soae teachers are looking for content others 
are looking for structure and others are looking for both. 
I: What advice would you give to soaeone just entering the freshman 
sequence? 

Molly (pause) Challenge yourself, if you like it and that's what 

you want to do you should challenge yourself. Teachers give you a 

choice soaetiaes about what ^-^lu want uo write. Choose something you 

don't knew about, do soaethliig hard. 

I: Don't take the path of least resistance. 

Molly: right Take it as a challeyige. 

I: Vhat advice would you give to the teachers of freshman coap? 
Molly; If they see soaeone who likes to write, encourage thea 
because that's what I got and I really appreciate it. I think that 
helps. It's hard I 'a sure when you have students who don't care 
but irtien you see soaeone who really wants to encourage thea. 
I: What could we do to iaprove the freshman program? 
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Holly: Vsiie the classes snaller. The classes are big and it's hard 

to get one on one help. I think everyone should be required to see 

a tutor, because that gives you aore feedback. 

I How voiild you feel if you were told in a class that you were to 

write a paper which in turn would become the basis of your grade? 

Molly: I think it would be terrible. I think you improve as you get 

to know the teacher and what they want. If you just had to one. 

.you have to adapt. 1 mean, you really do. I've learned. You know 

what a teacher wants, I mean you do it for yourself too, but you 

have to adapt. I think I'd probably drop the class. 

IrHow well prepared are you to write on the job? 

Holly: Depending on the situation, pretty prepared. I wish I had 

more writing classes under my belt. 

I: Vhere do you feel the weakest? 

Molly: How to work witha subject you don't know anything about, say 
learn a new computer system, say, and sit down and write about it. 
I mean, I honestly . . I'm confident, I know I can do it. but it 
wr'rld have been nice to have a few more courses. 
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HoUt: FiesbmWilttBg giBfk 

Uttoiichout tut Uni«d St&lM then m rtmy problem dxtolnucs. EvBiy ysar itouMMs of 
people aie ]dM bydiunXdiiven. Maxtyoftte people, etdwrii^CGted orkiM, are the innocent 
victiins. ThetbmhessenimltodosonMftingaboutdiiutkdxiv^ Oixrconuntmi^bnodiifeient 
than any otter commtmity acxo» the United States. We must take actjon against the legal dxinkeis 
Qndthemino!3! 

Vl^y of you maty xealize the seriousness of ]sg8l aged drunk diiveis in our community. 
Ho wrer, iriiAt you may not kno v is that the teenagecs of this community diink as much, if not more 
than tiie adults. 

Our community does not offer the teenagers activtties to keep them occupied. Weekends are 
the time i^n kids ais free to stay out late, lliis community does not offer special pn^irams or 
actiyiiesfortbeteenageis. Iteyocd^ytbsmseWes by going to parties and drinking. 

Hiera are many activities ve could offer to the teenagers. Hower these activities must be 
«vai]a,bkuntiI12:00. This is ^curfev most teenagers have. If vecouU offer more activities such 
as hte night bovlingvecoukl keep kids a-ireiy from the parties. Teenagers vant to have fun, 
drinking is ei last resort for d» kils i 

Another vaty to keep the teens fiom drinking is to disco'or^ Kids 
see parents and relatives drinking and havmg vhaitthey think Is agxeatthne. Kils looklo adutb 
for supervision and if the adult doest not ackrtovledge this the teenager vin drink also. 

Magazine and television ads shouU be more restricted. They also encourege people to drink. 
If fte government can take to cigarette ads of television, vhy not take the ailcohol ads off? 

We, as ai community must take action. If each community such as ours vere to stut a 
cami^ against drinking and driving the results couU be tremendous. Action must start 
somevhere, and our community is the place to start! 
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Hon?: Dnft t! 



A college eduation can mean many different Migs to many dtOeient pec ^ . It can be taken 
veiy sedonsly or lights tt can be fun or it can be depxes^ and tonelb'. My o Vii expeiience has 
been positive. College has been a period of giDV& and nuittii^^ 

Wlian I first stalled at Ferris I thoiiglrt I knev everything. Iirasgoingtobeaphamuicist, 
make a lot of money, and have the best time of my life. Hiese thoughts soon came to an end vheni 
realized that college -was much more than %part!r. Ireali^^Mtostady! School had ahraQO been easy 
for me and in high school I did not have to study very hard. Ferris uras a different story. I soon 
realized that I did have to study. My habiL and schediile changed drammMicalfy. I finally realized 
that college vas not jiut for having fun and I began to stoly. 

After realizing that college -was aplace for leandng I began to involve myself in various 
professionaland (some) social activities. I also realized tiutphamucyvas not for me. My English 
professorssuggestedthati expand on my vridng. I've ahnry3er4o3ndindting and English but I did 
not knov nM profession, oti)er ttan teaching, I could enter in to. 

I fmally declared my ma^r as TechniE^l Ommiuninikm 1^ 
My choice has given me opportunity to vrite, along vith keeping interest in mjdicine arkl 
pharmacy. I eliraysknev there -irais a profession out there for me and I found it by atterilir^ 

College is a place for people vho vent to expand their knovledge and opportunities for flieir 
future. I don't knov That or vhere I irould be if I hadn't attended collie. I found a profession 
t^re I can utilize the skills I am best at and enjoy the most I don't knov many people vho knov 
exactfy vhat they vant to "be " vhen they fast start college. I truly believe that culiege is a place for 
people to discover vho ^yaxe and i^t^y vantto 

Once I discovered irhatl vented "nje" college became aplace for polising and perfecting 
myskilb. Nov that I am about to graduate I feelthati have gained asolid basis and f^l confident 
irtfe my vhat I have learned. I believe that most of my success has come from my desire to ijucceed. 
However, without the encouragement of my profiessors I might not have made it as far as I am today. 

Atong vHiti Joy professors ' he^ I have had the encouragement of the people in my pn^ram. 
I have made good friends and have a lot of fun times vitn, them. Most of the ftm nov comes form 
sijcceeding and working to tiie best of my ability. 

Alftough college is a bt of hani o^, it has also been the best four years of my life. I ftink 
each individual has to discover vhat the purpose of college is for her/himself. I now I had to find it 
out on my own. 
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k coltoge eduatton can maan many dlffeiant things to many dlffaiani people . It can ba taJten 
my sciionsty or ligMy; it can be fan or it can be depressing and lonety. My ovn experience has 
been positive. College has been a period of grovth and maturity for me. 

When I first started atFeiris I thought I taiev everything. I vas going to be a pharmacist, 
make a lot of money, and have the best time of my life. Hiese thoughts soon came to an end vhen I 
realized that college vasmiich more than a party. I really had to study! School had alvays been easy 
for me and in high school I did not have to sr^y very hard . Fenls was a different story. I soon 
realized that I did have to study. My habits and schedtile changed drammtaticalty. I frMBy realized 
ftat college vas not just for having ftm and I began to study. 

After realizing ftat college vas a place for learning I began to involve myself in various 
professional and (some) social activities. I also realized that pharmacy vas not for me. MyEngM 
professors suggested that I expand on my "rating. I've ahwo?s eiqoyed "writing and English but I did 
not kno what profession, other than teachir^, I could enter into. 

I finalty declared my major as Technical Communication -vith a specialty in medical vriting . 
My choice has given me tb« opportunity to viite, along vith keeping my interest in medicine and 
pharmacy. I alvays knev there "vas a profession out there for me and I found it by attending college . 

College is a place for people vho "vant to expand their knovledge arJ opportunities for their 
future. I don't kao^ vhat or vhere I vouH be if I hadn't attended college. I found a profession 
vhere I can utilize the skiDs I am best at aiid enjoy the most. I don't knov many people vho knov 
exactiy vhat they -vent to "be" vhen they first start college. I truly believe that college is a place for 
people to discover vho they are and vhat they vant to "be. " 

Once I discgversd vhat I vantsd to "W coUefe becamo a place for poUslnc and petfectlnt 
my skills . Nov that I am about to graduate I feel that I have gained a solid basis and feel confident 
iriithn:0?vhatl have learned. I believe thatmostof my success has come from desire to succeed. 
Ho vever, vithout the encouragement of my professors I might not have made it as far as I am today. 

Atong vith my professors' help I have had the encouragement of the people in program. 
I have made good friends and have a lot of fun times vith them. Most of the fun nov comes form 
succeeding and vorking to fte best of my ability. 

Although college is a lot of hard o vrk, it has also been the best four years of my life . I think 
each individual has to discover vhat the purpose of college is for her/Wmself . I nov I had to find it 
outonmyovn. 
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Holly: Dx«ft2 



A. coUegs edmtldn can maen many dlffeiant things to many dlffoiant peopla . It can be taXan 
vciy sciioiisty or ligMy; it can be fun or it can be depressing and tonefy. My ova experfcince has 
been positive. College hais been t period of grovth and maturity for me. 

When I first started at Ferris I thought I knev evei:?/1hlng . I vas going to be a pharmacist, 
make a lot of money, and have the best time of my life. "Diese thoughts soon came to an end vhen I 
reaped that college V83 much more than a party. I really had to study! School had alvays been easy 
for me and in high school! did not have to study very hard. Ferris vas a different story. I soon 
realized that I did have to study. My habits and schedule changed drammaticalty. I finalty realized 
ftat college iras aot just for having fun and I began to study. 

After realizir- 3xat college vas a place for learning I began to involve n^elf in various 
professional and (so-je) social activities. I also realized that pharmacy ms not forms. My English 
professors suggested that I jxpand on my vriting. I've tihmys enjoyed Wting and English but I did 
not knov Trtiat profession, oftcr than leaching, I could enter in to. 

I finalty declared my m«pr as TechrJcal Communication vith a specialty in medical "rating. 
My choice has given me fte opportunits? ♦ -write, along vith keeping my interest in medicine and 
pharmacy. I alvays knev ftere vas a profession out there for me and I found it by attending college. 

College is a place for people vho vant to expand their knowledge and opportunities for their 
future. I don't knowhat or vhere I vould be if I hain't attended college. I found a profession 
vhere I can utilize fte skills I am best at and enjoy tlie most I don't knov many people vho kno v 
exactly -vhat they vant to "be" vhen they first stert college. I truty believe that college is a place for 
people to discover vho they are and vhat they vant to "be. " 

Once I discovered vhat I vanted ts "be" collese becanu a place for poliains tuid petfectbts 
my skills. Hov that I am about to graduate I feel that I have gained a soUd basis and feel confident 
vifli vhat I have learned. I '"have that most of my success has come from my destoe to succeed. 
HovBver, vithout the encouragement of my professors I might not have made it as far as I am today. 

Along vith my professors' he^ I have had fte encouragement of fte people in my program. 
I have male good friends and have a lot of fun times vith them. Most of the fun nov comes form 
succeeding and vorking to the best nf mty ability. 

Although college is a tot of hard o vrk, it has also been the ucst four years of my life . I think 
each individual has to discover vhat the purpose of college is for her/himself. I nov I had to find it 
outonmyovn. 
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A college edui^tionm mean niaiordiffexemM)^ I can be taken 

veiy seriously or lightly; it can be for or it can be depressing and lonely. My ovn experience has 
been positive. College has been a period of groii^ and mettoittjr for I have learned hov DM 
on my o vn and make decisions for myself; I have met ne v £dends fmm those I gie v v$ vidi; and I 
have foimd tliat college is an tnstttotkm for higher karidng and a place to 1^ 

When I first sterted at Fends I thoi]ght I kne v everything about vhat college is supposed to 
be. I ira gong 10 be a pharnudst, make a lot of money, and have the best time fo my life. These 
thoughts soon came to an end i^nl realixed thatcoU^;e vas mnchmore thanapaity. I realfyhftd 
to study! School has ahmys been easy for me. Inhighschooll did nothave to study very hanl, but 
Ferrivasadif&ientstoiy. I soon realized that I did have to study. My habits and schedule changed 
drammaticalfy. I failed s^iixst test ig> act Ferris. I finaQy realized tiiat college vas not just for ha^ 
fun and I began to study. 

After realizing that college iras a place for learning, I b^an to involve myself in various 
professioTsaland (some) social activities. I also realized that phamacyw not fior me. Tterevasa 
periodvlmlvasunsureofvhatlinnilddosinc^^pharmai^irasoutoftheque^^ MyEngM 
professors suggested that I expand on my vriting. I've alvays ei^yed vriting and ex^lish but I did 
ntoknov vhat profession, other thui teaching, I could enter into. I asked my professors and read 
about otter careers and found ttere vexe many more out there. I finalfy declared my major as 
Technical Ck)mmunicatiDnirift a specialty in mediindinat^ My choice has given mete 
opportunity to vrtie, along vith maintainir^ my interest in medicine and pharmacy. I always knev 
there vas a profession ont there for me and I found it by attending coQ^e. 

CoUege is a place for people vho vant to expand their knovledge and opportunities for their 
future. Idon'tkno'vi^orvhereI'vouIdbeifI]:»dn't«tlendedcoll^e. I found a profession 
vhere I can utilize the skills I feel I am most proficient at and that I er^y the most I don't kno v 
marrif people vho knov exactly vhat they vant t: "be" vhen ftey foist stMct collie. I traly believe 
ttat college is a place for people to discover vho ttey are and vhat kind of career they vant 

Once I discovered vhat career vas right for me, college becam a place for pohsUng and 
perfecting my skills. Nov ttat I am about to graduate, I feel thati have halned asolid basis in 
education and in life; I feel very confident viQi vhat I have learned. I believe that most of my 
success has come &om my desire to succeed. Hovever, vtthcut ibt enra)uiagement of my 
pn)fes3ors , I might not have xoale it as f ar as I am «xlay. 

Along vith my professor's help I have had the encouragement of the people ia my program. 
I have made good friends and have alotof fun times vifli tern. 

AlOough college is a lot of hard vork, it has also been the best four years of my life. I think 
each individual has to discover vhat the purpose of college is for her/himself. I knov I had to dind it 
outonmyovn. 
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APPENDIX I 
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Mary : Interviev 



Interviewer: First of all, let's go through your papers and you can 
tell Me about the courses they are from, etc. 

Ifary: "mis is a copy that I have written for xy advertizing caipaign 

class. Ve had to develop a whole advertizing plan that will be 

about 60 pages and this is just the copy from one part. 

I: !Qien you do things for your advertizing class, what kinds of 

instructions do they give you in terms of Icnowing what you have to 

do? 

Mary: There are certain ways you have to write copy in order to get 

the consumer, you know, not to buy things, but to let them become 

aware of the product, so there is certain wording you ha-: to use, 

and this is the format for copy sheets. 

I: Is this the actual copy you handed in? 

tfary: Yes. IMs is just a copy of just one of the ads and we're 

still working on it. 

I: When you do get things back in your advertizing courses, do they 
tend to mark up your papers? 

Mary: Yea. Like, write it a different way or reword it, or go in a 
different direction inorder to hit the consumer. It all depends on 
the assignment. 

I: So, you do get a lot of evaluation on the written part and a lot 
of direction on format. Vhat kinds of direction do they give you in 
terms of audience? 

Ifary: Ve have to make sure it's written in their, uh, mentality, 
you could say. I think it's 8th grade level you havs to write to 
for consumers. Ihis one is written, this one is about a sweepstakes 
so we're trying to say win this, win t^t and it has deal with the 
product too, saying you can use this while you' re on your trip. 
l-.The Road Razor, huh? 

Mary:Yea, I've spent a quarter on the road razor, (laugh) Hiis is an 
ad for Zippo Lighters, a radio spot and this is a TV commercial for 
it. 

I: So you do a lot of script writing then. 
Mary: Ve did that quarter. The class is kind of different every 
quarter and it all depends on who is in thr class and what the 
teacher wants to do that quarter, because hs has to change it each 
quarter, so people don't use other people's stuff quarter to 
quarter. And here's another radio spot that's for a magazine, 
editor and the one of the ad salesmen came up with it and we had to 
write a commerical for them, a radio spot, lint one I got a real 
high grade on, the editor of the magazine liked it. It's simple, 
but that's they needed. 

I: And I notice here that you are purposely trying to affect normal 
speech. 

Ok. Are these all the same class? 

Mary: This is all advertizing copy and this is another class where 

you lay it out and put the whole thing together. 

I: So I would inaglne you do quite a bit of writing in advertizing. 

Mary:Yea. 

I: Vhat else to you have? 

Mary: I have literature reviews. Ve lad to read articles and 
„„<^„.8u«Mrize them for advertizing media class. 'Riey had to deal with 
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the Media. This one inctructOi, he was really hard on spelling. 
You had to have perfect spelling or he vould sark you iom, so I did 
pretty well on that. 
I : So you' re a pretty good speller? 

Ilary: I consider myself good, yes. I use spell check too. Ve had to 
do two everyother week. 

I: Vhat else besides spelling was he interested in? 

Ifary: He vas big on spelling and he wanted to sake sure you were 

reading the articles and of course the format. I think on those 

papers we did have to follow a f oriwit, we had to hit certain points, 

like how the author felt about it and your feelings etc. 

I: And you were given those directions ahead of time. 

Mary: Right, Right. 

I: And so pretty much the only feedback you got was in terms of copy 
errors. 

tfary: Tes. See I always followed the format and did well, so I don't 
know what kind of feedback others might have gotten. Like some of 
them he questioned if they were media-related. Obviously I thought 
they were but he didn' t. 

thift is the first paper we had to do for Advertizing Copy. ¥e had 

to write about an animal. 

I: Vhat was the purpose of this topic? 

Kary; "niat one, I think it was to get your brain moving, you know at 
the beginning of the quarter? And as you can see I got an F on it. 
He claims he said it had to be a page and a half and everyone in the 
class said a page to a page and a half. So, I got an F because it 
was only one page. I don' t know if he really read It. He wanted to 
sed how creative you could get. 

I : So he just put an F on this because of the length and didn' t do 
much editing. 

Hary: So he says. Here's a term paper I wrote for TV and Radio 
advertizing and it's on political advertizing. It was really 
interesting. 

I: When you did the term paper did your teacher require any 

particular style of documentation? 

llRry:Not really. 

I : Did they say much about it? 

Mary:He just said it had to deal with the medl' It bad to be a 

major topic. It had to deal with the broadcast media. It was 

interestiiig. I really liked it. 

I: And so, any other directions, like length? 

Mary: I don't really remeiher. This is the same as the other 

literature reviews but it's for a different class. 

I: What system did you use for documentation. 

Mary; I did end notes. 

I : Have you done any other research papers? 

Mary: Here's another one I just did on product positioning. It's 

for my marketing class. 

I: Now was this the same teacher? 

Mary: No, a different one 

I: Did this person give you directions In terms of documentation? 
Miry: He said, um, I think he just said use a bibliography and 

6Dllnot68. 

,9^:: But he wanted it to ht docuaented. 
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Meiry: Sight. This one bad to be seven peges long. Tttse re Ky 
pape:rs *»,om Creative Writing. Ihey're not too good. I think this 
ms 117 lirst draft and then he vent over it and then I revised it a 
lot. And this one I didn' t do too veil on. I didn' t do too veil in 
that class. I bad a rough time last (luarter. 
I: Vhat kinds ot things did you vrite in there? 
Uary: Just these. Ve bad to bavd 20 pages of vritten stuff by the 
end of the quarter and it could be poetry, stories or , you knov, 
several short stories. I also vrote another advertizing caiqMiign 
last year. 

I: You've got a lot of stuff here. This is good. One of the things 
ve vant to knov is hov much vriting people are doing in classes 
other tb&n English and obviously you're doing quite a lot. Also, 
hov are those things assigned and evaluated. Does it differ from 
English classes? 

!Iary: I don' t think so. 7ou knov, like ve have more assignments in 
the business curriculum. In my Freshman Vriting class ve had a f ev 
vriting assignments and I remember ve had to vrite a coxxple stories 
in there, so ve did have a f ev assignments and in those; I think I 
have those papers at home, but um, I remember ve had to vrite a 
cotq>le of stories in there, so ve bad a f ev assignments. Then my 
second quarter I think I had I also had a conxple vriting assignments 
on different aspects of vriting, you knov, different vays of 
vriting. 

I: 7ou mean, like conqjarison contrast, definition, etc.? 

Uary: Tea. Sight. And then, my third I had a term paper and that vas 

really interesting it vas on a murder. Ve bad to research a murder. 

I really liked that, and I have that paper at home. 

I: Did the vay things vere assigned in those cl&sses differ from the 

vay they vere assigned in your other classes? 

nary: (silence) 

I: Is it just that the vriting is so very different that you can't 

make a comparison? 

Mary: Yea I think that's vhat it ^s. 

I: Do you think that the kind of vriting you did in the Freshman 
program prepared you for the vriting you did in the other courses? 
Uary: It «iy have. It got me in the mood to vrite. I enjoy doing 
this advertizing stuff. I like vriting. I'd better (laugh) 
I: So, other than your advertizing courses, did your other courses 
require vriting? 

Ifary: Yea. I bad professional selling. I bad to vrite a term paper 
on a company and then I had to vrite, I had to sell it to my 
teacher. Ve had to go in to talk to the personnel and then rei 3arLh 
it and figure out vhat their goals vere, hov they ran their coi^iany, 
and thler advertizing caiqpalgns, figure out vhat they vere doing. 
Had to get all this stuff and go and make a presentation. Ify other 
marketing class I bad to vrite a co\xple article revlevs, king of 
like case revlevs and then I've had other classes vhere ve bad to 
read cases and then ve bad to give rvvommendations and then 
presentations, so that took a lot of vriting. 
I: So these a primarily all business classes. 
Uary: Yes. 

I: Anything outside of the school of business vhere you've bad to do 
vriting? 
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Hairy: I had a printing class and Z had to vrite one paper on the 
Rosetta Stone. Tlie instructor liJced that paper. I never got it back 
froK him, but Z got an A. Ve had to vrite that and then the last day 
ve had to vrite hov printing relates to our currictilum. I ended yxp 
vith an A in the class. ¥e uldn' t have any tests, but that class Z 
had to vrltd in. 

Z: Did the feedback you got on papers in your non-English classes 
differ fron the feedback you got from your English instructors? 
Mary: Zn a sense because vith the English class they vera More for 
your grainar vhereas in my business classes ^en you're vriting for 
advertizing you can vrite in any form, you knov like the commercials 
are like you have to talk to the public so you don't have to use, uh 
Z: Standard English? 

Mary: yea. (laughs) But like my term papers in my business classes 
they vere gramaar and stuff like that v&s counted off. 
Z: Did you feel like freshman vriting challenged you? 
Mary: Ah, yea. That one term paper (113) did. Ill vas kind of fun. 
¥e bad to vrite one paper vhere one person started it and then 
another continued it. Zt vas kind of a fun challenge not a. . .not 
gruelling. My second one ve vent over more terms. I had Mr. Smith 
and ve used that vocabulary book. ¥e had to vrite a f ev papers in 
there. Those vere kind of a challenge because Z had a bad tovard 
freshman, so it vas alvays like you had to make sure they vere 
right. I remember one paper Z vrote in there he really ripped on it 
and he didn' t like my vriting. It vas kind of a challenged. 
Z: Vas it the course materials that challenged you or the teachers? 
Mary: Zn the second class I think it vas the teacher. 
Z: You did pretty veil in your vriting classes though. 
Mary: Yea, I did. 

I: 111 you got an A-, in 112 you got a B and in 113 you got a B. In 

fact, vhy don't you look over your transcript here and see if you 

recall any other classes that required vriting. 

Mary: Public Speaking I vrot3 in and in the speech classes. ?e had 

to vrite revievs. Public Relations Principles ve vrote press 

releases. Thosc^ had to be in a certain format. You had to be sure 

to include everything amd urn, 

I: Vhat do you think your strengths are as a vriter? 

Mary: Urn, I think I can get the point across to people, and I can 

vrite in a vay that is simple for them to understand 

I: Hhat do you think your weaknesses are? 

Mary: Um, I always like to make sure someone checks over it for 

graimar but uh, punctuation, sentence structure, stuff like that, 

mostly sentence structure, just to make sure it's right, vhen I 

vrite something I usually end up vriting it about five times over, 

like copy or something like that because you have to, you knov. 

I: So you revise e. lot then, did you revise a lot in yoiu: freshiain 

curriculum? 

Mary: I learned that later. That's one thing I realized. I really 
revise a lot. 

I: Vtiere do you think you learned that? 

Mary: In my business classes, the copy classes and editing stuff. 
But I generally do it before Z turn something in, to make sure I 
don't have to do it over again. 
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I: lhat do you think are the aost iiportant thlnge about writina 
that ycu learned in English ill, 112, and 113? 
Mary: !&ui. Probably different ways of writing, like comparison and 
getting in the groove of researching. 

I: So the research in 113 helped you to know how to go about these 
other papers. 
Mary: yea. 

I : fhat kinds of things should a writer think about when writing? 
Mary: Wio they are writing for. 
I: WMit luJces a good paper? 

Mary: I personally think it's something that holds your attention 

and keeps you reading to the end. I know many times I start reading 

articles and turn after the first paragraph. It has to be an 

interesting topic for the person reading it. 

I: Does what makes a good paper differ from class to class? 

Mary: I this* so. Veil, like in one class I had to write a term 

paper and it had to contain certain things and in another class it 

would have to contain other aspects, it all depends. 

I: Wat advice would you give to someone just entering the freshman 

program? 

Mary: Make sure you ahve the right instructor, (laughs) It's really 
not that hard to go through it I mean it takes a little time writing 
but you just have to apply yourself. Once the balls start rolling 
in your mind it^j not that hard. 

I: Ifhat advice would you give to the teachers of 111,112, and 113 
Mary: Don't be so rough on us. (laughs) I enjoyed i;y courses. I 
don't have any real coi^Jlaints, except that second one. But I think 
that 112 class helped, going through all that vocabulary. 
I: So you think that we're preparing the kids pretty well for their 
upper level classes. 

Mary: Yes. You might want to go over sentence structure stuff in 
111. I know a lot of the high schools and elementary schools don't 
go over it. I missed it. 

I: How would you feel in a class if you were told you bad to write a 
paper and the paper would be the basis of the grade for the course? 
Mary: I'd do it. I've done it before. The papers in my courses 
count quite a bit, probably about 20«, but that one professional 
selling class, that accounted for the majority of the grade. 
I: How well prepared to you feel to write on the job? 
Mary: I'm not sure. I think as a junior copy writer :ould 
probably handle it, I think I'd do well. 
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Mai7 : RDnchDiaft 

Coiteg* is a place for a person to rscicvu jai education, sn advancensent in life. Many Toplca 
are taught in various fieils of study. Students may choose from a varied of fields to study, ranging 
from business to zoology. Althoug some people choose to go to college for various reasons, the 
most likely reason is to better oneself. Others may attend to please their parents or to get avay from 
for 2*6 yt«a, depending on the student. 

Many people set goals in Ufa , such as o vning a ne v car by such an age or to recieve a certain 
salary by a certain age . High schoolers general]^ decide that one of their goals is to go to college , 
eiAer a commnity establishement or avay torn their hometovn. 

Studies have been conducted in recent years shovtng that college freshman enrollment has 
increased over ibt yeans. Tha shovs that more people are realizing that a college education is 
necessary to "survive" in an a competitive irorkitig wrld. Yes there are those people that decide not 
to go to college after high school-but in my opinion it is a bad choice . Some can't control their choice 
of not going - possiblydue to financial reason- but if at all possible I recommend to all that have the 
chance to earn a college degree, Oey should pecsue it 

AcoUege degree shoiro that one has a desire and initiatiye to earn "someMog" (degree) for 
^mself . A college experience gives one a sense of independence, discipline and time management 
By being onyouromi and scheduling ones time to do tasks that are due to various irotrocton, a 
person develops an inner sense of responsibility. Al^ugh not aU persons entering college 
necessarily need to Improve their responsibility level the college experience docs improve il 

EducatiDn is the main purpose of college but I also feel &at college is a hvlng? Naming 
experience in swh that a person has to deal eith msay other aspects of can^ life. To name a fev, 
living vitii others and on your o vn is a great experience a penon can gain. To deal vlth other 
personalities on a daify basis can be a challenge for some. A person may live "vith others ^ have 
clashing personalities although M person is albe to get along vith each of them seperately. People 
from different backgrounds and different ftnaiy situations can teach others neur ibkigs or give a 
different opinion on various topics. For example a person (student from a large family may be able 
to get atong vx& just about anyone as opposed to a only child comtng torn divorced parents ^ has 
a hard time dealing vitiZ roommates. Everyone is different and college is a place to learn about 
ofter people. What one person may feel is morally correct another may be totally against it 

Some people feel college is a place to meet their mate for life. I pensonally feel there axe so 
many people to meet in this voi)& - college is not the place for me to meet n^ husband, to me, 
college has been a temprary pan of my life. I had planned to be here for 4 years and no more. I've 
been here le^s that A years and have obtamed my goal of earning a bachelors degree of vUch I am 
very proud. I have made hundreds of frii^nds f^hile I've been at college but I knov I vill meet mar^r 
more people throughout my career. 

College can be looked at as a stepping stone of one's life. Its an extended education. Some 
may continue for yeers - earning m[utq;)le degrees or Ingher degrees through masters programs. Life 
can be k)oked at in levels. One begins an education at the elementary level, then junior hii;h, tiien 
high school After high schoool vhat one does vith their life depends on the person. But college 
can be ^ next level in vhich many choose to go up to . I look at a college education as a high 
achievement in someone' s life . For a person to give ^ A years of their life stsovs ftat that person 
has a sense of responsibih^. The next level to step up to may be to begin a career and/or /amij^. 

College may also be a shelter for some. Those people that feel insecure about themselves or 
are not exactly sure vhat they vant to do with their lives- may hide from the "real vorld" by staying 
Inschool. ' 

College is a good place for people to grov up at. ITiose that have had everything handed to 
them on a silver platter throughout life may get a rude avakening -when they begin iheit college 
career. Hiese people vill begin to realize that their parents vUl not be around forever and ^y vill 
soon have to do things for themselves. By living avay at college people vill realize that dishes are 
not cleaned by ghosts, garbage is not taken out by the "garbage ment" and laundry is no longter done 
by mom. 
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OoUB|e (tns % pnaott & ireU xot»«aed sdwottoti in Ufv ttsolf. Mot ottlx em academies 
iVDlv«d but many other upocts and mts that peisons vithout such an expeilance nover discover. 
Colled is iot am pyrson that idalisd thsis is much to do wid tearri lit lile. It la a plaea fof peole is li^ 
tiuough various axpariances. 



fitij : FiMiuzaft 



WHATISC0LL20BF0R? 

The edtK&tlon process can be vleved ts & series of Isvels ia i^h en tndifidual lifes 
tbioijgh. One begins the strocnued edwation process in to eleimntaiy schoob; then jtmior high 
concluding vith high school After high school the individual is no longer reqtiiied by to attend 
school, in effect, "vhat one doirs vith their life depends on the ixidividuaL For many, coUege may be 
th3 next l^vel in vhich one elevetes to . I viev a coHege education as a Mgh achievement in a person's 
Ufa. For anindividrlto devots four years of their life to earning a degree shovs that that person has 
a sense of lesponsibiliQr and initiative. AMioiigh many choose not to put Mr degrees to vork in 
their field of study after graduating, the next level is usudly to begin a career and possib^ a family. 
Oihns may continue for yeaxs-eandng multiple degrees or higher degrees through masters programs. 

IndivUuab are loioim to set goab in life, these \^ to ovn a nev car, to mov^ 
parents home or to receive a salary amount by a certain ege. When in Ir^h school, these parJcular 
individuab generally decide one of their goals is to go to coQ^e, irixtber it be a comnmity college or 
one avay for their home tovns. 

Studies have been conducted in recent years shoving 4iat college fiDeshmsn enrollment has 
increased over to years. TiiL shovs tot more people ere realizing that a college educationis 
necessary to "survive in ar> a conqwtitive voridng vorld. Yes, thne are tose people tot decide not 
to go t3 coUefge after high school-but in my opinion, is a bad choice. Some cannot control toir 
choice of not attending-possibly due to financial reasons, but if at all possible, individuals toit have 
to opppommi^ to earn a college degree should pursue it 

Collage gives a person a -veU-nunded education if life itself. The living experience can be 
tought of as anotor level of one's life; en extended education. College is for to person that realizes 
there is much to do and leaininlife. Itis aplace forpeple to live through various experiences. 
CoQ^e is a place for a person to receive a formal education, by earning a degree. Students my 
chD03e froma variety of fields to study, ranging from agriculture to zoology. But not orJy are 
academics involved, many otor aspects and areas tot persons vithout such en experience vil! never 
discover. 

A college degree shovs tot one hos a desire to learn and to earn "sometoog" (degree) for 
tomselves. A college experience gives one a sense of independence, discqiline end time 
management By 11^ independently of one's family and scheduling one's time to do tasks that are 
re<iuired by instructor, a person develops a stronger inner sense of responsibili^. Altough not all 
person entering college necessarily need to improve toir degree of responsibility, a college 
experience viU impnsve it 

Deciding to go to college may be based on various reasons, to most likely reason being to 
better oneself by earning a degree. Otors may attend to plaease toir parents or to get avay from 
torn for tvo to six years , depending upon to student and his/her learning potential. Some people 
feel college is a place to meet toir mate for life. I personally feel tore are so mai^ people to meet in 
tois vorld-coUege is not to place to meet my futare spouse. College may also be a shelter for 
soem. TTiose people tot feel insecure about tomselves or are not exec^ ^cie vhat toy vant to do 
vift toir lives may hide from to "real vorld" by staying in school, svithdng curriculum on a 
yea:^ basis. 

Learning about a certain field is to main purpose of college, but a college education ioclodes 
kaming abotit otor people. It involves an jntire^ different living experience than vhat an individtial 
has been accustom to in to preceding eighteen years of life . TTjere are many aspects of campus Lfe a 
student must deal vith besides to books and homevork assignments. To name a fev, living avay 
£com to family and vith otors is to best experience a person can live through. 'Dealing vtdi otor 
personalities on a daily basis may be challenge for some, a breeze for others. For example, a student 
from a large family may be able to get along vith just about anyone as opposed to a only chUc coming 
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{torn R ymyum horns, in lyhich the pamits an dMnced. A eolleie htrasshold me^ ewtslst of 
mommatas th&t h&ve cluhing porsoitalitles. A certain indMuAl My be eible to get along vUh each 
of them sepaxatsly, aikother ni&y Ijve a difficult tiina deaUxtg vith them. People from diffeient 
backgxotuifls end diffeniat faMy enviiomnents titach othexs nev tUngs or h«iv ^ differing opinions on 
vaxious topics. Differix^i opinions eie, obvioijsly not eh/ays complementary, this is vhen possible 
confrontations occur. What one roommate may feel is morally correct, another may be against it. 
Everyone is brought up differentt^ or taught different rules as & child and this conflict, strange as it 
may seem, adds to an individual's college education. 

I also feel college is a ploct for an individual to learn hov to lear, meaning 4iat it gives them 
the esipezience of dealing vith different situations, enabling them to mature in. Those &at have had 
eveiyfting handed to them on a silver platter throughout life may get a rude avakening vhen they 
begin their college career. Hiese people vill begin to realize that their parents vill not be around 
forever and they vill soon have to do things for themselves. 

By living avay atcllege as opposed to commuting, students vill realize that dishes are not 
cleaned by ghosts, gerbage is not taken out by the "garbage TP«r." s?i laundry is no longer done by 
mom. 

To me, college has been a temporary part of my life, a plateau in vhich I ascended to. I had 
planned to gc avay to school for four years and no longer. I have reached one of my goals in life: 
eamign a bachelor' s degree in less than four years. Seming my degree vas a lot of hard vork. 
Contrary to thj, I havs formed many friendships and enjoyed my years in college. I plan to m$et 
many more people, vork many long hours and enjoy the next "educational" level of my life, my 
career. 



